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“No other readers are so successful in awakening the interest 
_of pupils and increasing their reading power ...... ” 
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BRUMBAUGH’S 
Standard Readers. 


By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Pu.D., 
Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania. 





A New England Endorsement. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS. 


GERTRUDE EpmunD, Principal. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY,,. 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 


GENTLEMEN : 

Please accept my thanks for the package of books you sent me. 

The Brumbaugh Readers are models of what good taste and a wide knowledge of liter. 
ature can accomplish. The illustrations are original in treatment, and show the true artistic 
spirit. The stories told and the selections chosen are admirably adapted to children’s needs. 
Our primary children are delighted with the stories in the first three books, because the char- 
acters speak and act; they are real boys and girls. 

To a Teacher of English, these primary books are an inspiration; to the teacher of elo- 
cution, they furnish the best material for the development of expression; to the teacher of 
ethics, they are rich in suggestion. 

I consider the Brumbaugh series the best available re ~aders for practical schoolroom 
work. Very truly yours, 


January 5, 1900. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


GERTRUDE EDMUND. 











That this judgment of the Exposition of 1889 should be 
confirmed by the Exposition of 1900 is strong testimony 
that ours are The Best Books for Teachers. 





FOR THE SECOND TIME, 


The Only Gold Medal for Books on Teaching 


Has been Awarded by the Paris Exposition to The School Bulletin Publications. 


We have just issued a Catalogue of 112 octavo pages. 
It costs us 4 cents postage to send it by mail, but you 
can get a copy free by addressing : 


©. W. BARDEFN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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the old methods have been either improved upon or discarded. 
creasing demand for Dixon’s rapnice Pencils is proof that these efforts have not been 
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—— 
THE CENSUS BUREAU. 


To the casual observer the United 
States census office appears to consist of 
four acres of young women, a border and 
a few spots of men, and a roar like that of 
a woolen mill in full blast. The census 
building has been constructed like a fac- 
tory, low and wide, with a glass roof, and 
it covers the greater part of a full square. 

Mingled with the roar is the merry 
tinkle of bells, something like the signal 
bells of countless typewriters, only louder. 
A person entering the room realizes that 
these sounds come from long banks of 
machines. On every hand there is a gal- 
vanic activity that is most confusing. 
Each girl seems intent on a mechanical 
contrivance, whose purpose is not at all 
evident, but which engrosses all her 
senses, and keeps her hands going in a 
way tomake ome dizzy. They are a 
youthful looking assemblage, who would 
seem at this time in the year more appro- 
priately environed by a hammock and a 
yeliow-backed novel; but they are too 
intent on their work to suggest a love of 
ease; they are all working for records, 
upon which the new gradations of salary 
depend. 

the Washington end of the census 
work, the counting and tabu.ating, is done 
by mechanical appliances so wonderful 
that the only marvel left is that they 
should need anyone to operate them. 
With one movement of the hand, simply 
the pressing down of a lever, a thing 
which is done in a sixteenth part of the 
time required to tell it, fourteen facts may 
be selected from the official record of one 
of the country’s population, and added to 
a growing column of statistics with an 
accuracy which does not admit of error. 
The one motion suffices to record the his- 
tory of the individual in question; on the 

various dials which are in front of the 
operator are records which show whether 
he is a foreigner or a native, whether 
white or black, married or single, male 
or female, adult or child, and so on 
through all the questions the enumerator 
has asked. For each person the machine 
answers with a ring of its bell, If there 


is an impossibility in the data fed in the 
machine it will decline to do business, the 
bell will not ring, and the dial will not 
record. A black father having a white 
child the machine will not believe, and so 
will not record it, as it would not any 
statement regarding the family of a five- 
year-old child. 

The scheme which enables the counting 
to be done mechanically is based on the 
idea of having each person in the United 
States represented by a card with de- 
scriptive holes punched in it. The hole 
which signifies the person to be a male is 
punched in a particular spot on the card, 
and if all the cards representing males 
were stacked up evenly, a wire could be 
passed from the top to the bottom of the 
pack through these holes without en- 
countering any obstruction. A hole in 
another part of the card indicates the 
person to be an adult, and so on through 
the entire description. For purposes of 
counting and registering the data, the 
ecards are fed into the machines; certain 
wires come down and feel of the cards, 
penetrating where there are holes, and so 
establishing electric connections which 
operate the registering machinery. It is 
like the typesetting machine, in that it is 
all very simple when understood. 

But before the counting can begin the 
written reports which come in from the 
enumerators all over the country have to 
bé translated into the language of per- 
forated cards. That is what most of the 
employees of the census bureau are now 
doing. Each girl has an enumerator’s 
blank before her on which are the data; 
with her left hand she adjusts a good- 
sized card to a place prepared for it in the 
middle of the desk, and with her right she 
guides the lever and works the punch. In 
a small fraction of a minute she will have 
the card punched full of holes, and passes 
on to the next. ®ne girl will punch some- 
times a thousand cards in a day. These 
are placed in neat wooden boxes which 
are labeled and numbered, in readiness 
for the tabulating machine. 

At present the counting machines are 
used merely to get the population totals, 
although permitted to register a few other 
items for practice. But before the census 
work is over the cards will be run through 
the machines a great many times, as will 
be made necessary by the many combina- 
tions and groupings of facts desired.— 
Boston Transcript. 


SUNSHINE IN SHADY PLACES. 


At a recent wedding the bride turned 
eagerly to welcome an older woman. 
“You must thank Miss Ruth for me,” she 
said to her husband, “for whatever I am 
she has made me.” 

The story covers nearly twenty years of 
sunshine. 

A young lady calling at a house of 
mourning long ago found the little 
daughter of the family about to be sent 
to a boarding school. Touched by the 
child’s loneliness, she wrote a sunshiny 
letter to welcome the little girl’s arrival 
at school. It was filled with accounts of 
her own school days, with hints about 
forming friendships and the avoidance of 
mistakes. Daily letters fouilowea. They 
brought replies full of childish gratituue, 
and one of them mentioned a little room- 
mate crying on the bed because she had 
got no letters and had no one to write to. 

Miss Duncan’s next letter to Margaret 
enclosed one for Helen. Four such en- 
closures arrived before the orphan child 
found courage to reply. The note which 
she sent was tear-stained. Before the 
term was out, Miss Duncan was corre- 
sponding with five little girls. One has 
become a well-known writer, one a 
prominent physician, one a missionary, 
and one a trained nurse. 

The following winter Miss Duncan’s 
sunshine correspondence extended to fifty 
lonely girls at boarding schools. A prin- 
cipal of a boys’ academy wrote, begging 
her to help “tame his tigers.” One of the 
most ferocious of them is to-day pastor 
of a large church; others are useful and 
honored in professional and business life, 

Before many years Miss Duncan’s ad- 
dress book contained the names of four- 
teen hundred boys and girls in boarding 
schools. To-day they are known all over 
the world, and of few of them has she 
reason to be ashamed. Many, like the 


young bride, attribute to her wise and 
generous friendship all that they have 
become, 


During this entire time Miss Duncan 
has herself been in active professional 
life, often pressed hard by sorrow and 
care. To her sunshine correspondence 
she has given time, force and sympathy, 


which society, recreation, and self culture: 


might have reasonably claimed. Yet who 
doubts that in giving much Miss Duncan 
has received incomparably.more? That, 
in direct proportion, her life has broad- 
ened and deepened thereby? 

“Have you got a brook in your little 
heart?” asked the poet; and Miss Ruth 
Duncan, with a bright answering nod of 
the head, forestalled for her single self 
the warning:— 


Beware lest this little brook of life 
Some burning noon go dry. 


—Youth’s Companion. 


INFLUENCE OF STAMP SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


Stamp savings banks are certainly an 
institution worthy of encouragement. 
The record of their development in vari- 
ous places indicates that they are an in- 
centive to thrift and do encourage saving 
small sums that would probably otherwise 
slip away uncounted. In a grammar 
school in Lynn, Mass., where this system 
of saving is encouraged by the teachers, 
the children in twelve classes last year 
saved sums amounting for the class from 
$69 to $269, and making a total of nearly 
$1,500 for the school. Possibly the influ- 
ence of the teachers in this school may 
have been especially exerted in this direc- 
tion, and so have resulted in an unusual 
amount of savings. However this may 
be, it is evident that the saving habit 
grows, for while in the first year that the 
system was introduced into the school, 
five years ago, the children saved $739, 
the next year they saved $745, the next 
year the savings amounted to $889, the 
fourth year to $1,089, and last year to 
nearly $1,500. 

While the savers were to some extent 
different children in each year, the num- 
ber of children each year must have re- 
mained about the same. It is possible 
that, the system of saving once inaugu- 
rated, the parents may have helped to 
swell the children’s funds, but it is prob- 
able that a large part of the savings was 
of small sums that would have otherwise 
gone for candy and pickles and the like,— 
New Bedford Standard, 
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ADJUSTING DIFFERENCES, 


CLEVELAND—BALTIMORE—ROCHESTER—QUINCY—AKRON. 





CLEVELAND. 


I'verything is relatively quiet in Cleveland, and 
Superintendent L. H. Jones has not been success- 
fully removed by Director Bell, and apparently can- 
not be. Indeed, Mr. Bell now seems to be working 
with entize harmony with Mr. Jones. The only re- 
et excitement has been over the summary treat- 
ment of ;anitors and the radical difference of opinion 
hetween Mr. Bell and the school council as to 
whether an up-to-date United States history should 
le used. 

BALTIMORE. 

Superintendent Van Sickle is at his desk, having 
vezun work in Baltimore in July. I am greatly 
pleased that Mr. Henry A. Wise, for so long a time 
-uperintendent of schools in the city, has been elected 
at the same salary as before as assistant superin- 
iendent. Mr. Wise has earned this recognition. 
lew men have secured and retained so completely 
us has Mr. Wise the respect and affectionate regard 
of teachers ane pupils of a great city. Baltimore is 
the feurth er fifth largest city in the country, and 
it was Inevitable that a new charter would demand a 
new leader, one who had been dealing with modern 
educational problems, and as the Journal has already 
said, the choice of Mr. Van Sickle was eminently 
wise, and the retention of his predecessor as his as- 
sistant will commend itself to the people of the city 
and to educators generally. 


ROCHESTER. 

Milton Noyes wins his case in Rochester, and is 
superintendent of schools until July 15, 1903. This 
has been a most inexplicable tangle until the recent 
decision of Justice Nash, which makes it so clear 
that any one can understand it. Rochester’s city 
charter wns amended in 1898, and further modifica- 
tions were made by the state legislature this year. 
Somehow the law of 1900 as signed by the governor 
was not the same as that which passed the legisla- 
ture, so that the approved law has been styled a 
forgery. This forged law was understood to favor 
Mr. Noyes, and much excitement followed the action 
of the legislature, or rather of the clerk in whose 
hands the bill was radically changed. The board of 
education could not proceed to fill the vacancy until 
ihe status of Mr. Noyes was determined by the 
courts. 

The recent decision of Justice Nash removes the 
case en. rely from the range of the forged bill or any 
other ection of the last legislature, and leaves Mr. 
Noyes as superintendent until July 15, 1903, irre- 
spective of that law. The facts as now made clear 
are as follows: The last important modification of 
the charter prior to 1898 was in 1882, when provi- 
ion was made that the commissioners of common 
schools, constituting the board of education of the 
city, should appoint a city superintendent of common 
schools in the month of June, in the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-two, and in every second year 
thereafter, who should be competent to. instruct in 
any and all of the grades of the city schools; who 
should hold his office for two years from and includ- 
ing the fivveenth day of July next, after his appoint- 
ment. 

Under this provision Mr. Noyes was elected in 
\iarch, 1891, and held office until the new charter 
went into effect in December, 1898. But for the 
new charter-he would have been superintendent 
under his last election under the old charter until 
July 15, 1900. 

Under the new charter the board was given power 
(0 appoint a superintendent of schools whose term of 
office should be four years and subject to the provi- 
sions of law, and of that act, to enact rules and regu- 
lations for the proper execution of all duties devolved 


upon the board, and for the proper execution of all 
powers vested in it by law. ‘ne law provided that 
all aete or parts of acts inconsistent tnerewith were 
thereby repealed, except a chapter of the laws of the 
Sule year not cognate to the provisions here under 
consideration, and that the act should take etfect on 
und after the first day of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight. 

‘Lhe voard ot education, acting under the authority 
given by the new law on the nineteenth day of 
‘Veceimber, 1898, adopted by-laws and regulations by 
which, among other things, it was provided that the 
board siiould at the first regular meeting in June, 
1898, and every four years thereafter, elect by ballot 
a superintendent of public schools, and that the term 
vi service of the superintendent should be four years 
from and including the fifteenth day of the succeed- 
iag July. 

At the meeting of the board held on the fifth day 
of June, 1899, being the first regular meeting of the 
board in that month, Mr. Noyes resigned the ollice of 
superintendent of schools, to take etfect at once, his 
resignaijou was accepted by the board, and at the 
same time he was placed in nomination for superin- 
tendent of schools, the board thereupon proceeded to 
a ballot, seventeen ballots were cast, all of which 
were in favor of Mr. Noyes, whereupon the chairman 
of the board announced that the board had made 
choice of Milton Noyes as superintendent of city 
public schools for the term of four years from the 
tifteenth of July following; Mr. Noyes accepted and 
qualified, end has since acted as such superintendent. 

‘he board of education had the power to appoint 
under the new law, immediately after it took effect, 
on the first day of December, 1898. After that act 
Look effect the superintendent continued in office by 
sufferance, without right, subject to be removed at 
airy time by the appointment of a superintendent 
under the new law. His resignation therefore did 
not create a vacancy, and his appointment under the 
new law was for @ term of four years, which will not 
expire until July 15, 1903. 


QUINCY. 


The election of Superintendent Parlin of Natick 
as successor of Superintendent Lull at Quincy gives 
that city a progressive, earnest, aspiring leader. It 
is the jirst time since the choice of Colonel Parker 
in 1875 that a superintendent has been chosen from 
outside the city teachers. It is understood that Mr. 
Harper of the high school did not desire the position, 
else it is generally supposed he would have been 
elected, judging, however, chiefly from past tenden- 
cies. No city, paying no higher salary, has ever had 
an equally distinguished list of applicants. It was 
generaily regarded as worth something to any man 
from a .distance to have a position of so great 
prominence. There were a score of applicants, the 
ckcice of seny one of whom would have been entirely 
safe, and it is greatly to the credit of the board that 
they considered only those whose election would have 
given them an efficient superintendent. In the two 
weeks before the election. the preferences of the 
meimbers swayed from one to another in an interest- 
ing way, so that the choice of any one of six men 
would have been no surprise. The selection of Mr. 
Parlin was therefore all the more flattering to him. 
Tie has had a most successful career at Natick, a 
place in which before his day reputations were not 
generally made. This choice places Mr. Parlin in 
line for still greater promotion at a not distant day. 


AKRON, 


The active business city of Akron, as well known 
the world over as any city of its size west of the 
Alleghenices, honored for many years with the educa- 


tional leadership of Samuel Findlay, superintendent 
and editor and publisher of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, had a lively time trying to fill the position 
inade vacant by the resignation of Superintendent 
‘'homas, who has opened a bank in the city. After 
the first very lively canvas, the result was a tie, Mr. 
Leonard oi the Rayen school of Youngstown lacking 
but one vote of an election. It is understood that 
Mr. Truedley of Youngstown could have had the , 
position at any time that he would have accepted the 
enlury, which was an advance upon his present. In 
the second canvass H. V. Hotchkiss of Meadville, Pa., 
was a cicar leader from the first, and was elected by 
a handsome majority. He has been one of the strong 
men of the Keystone state, and had the heartiest en- 
dersement and active backing of the leaders of 
Pennsylvania. . 
WEST SUPERIOR. 

West Superior, that energetic city in the north- 
“westernmost corner of Wisconsin, did well to select 
as the successor of Superintendent Elson, B. B. Jack- 
sun of Hudson, Wis., better known, however, from 
his four years’ service at Ashland of the same state. 
He has done much to intensify as well as to broaden 
the professional sentiment of northwestern Wiscon- 
sin, and there is no place better adapted to his pro- 
fessional zeal and devotion fhan this normal gchool 
city. 








THE RELATION OF PUBLISHERS TO 
EDUCATION, 


BY JOHN A. M. PASSMORKE, M. SC. 





[Address at Williamsport, July 3, 1900, as president of the 
Pennsylvania State Association, to wh ch he was unanimously 
elected, and which proved to be the largest in the history of 
the association. | 

Prior to the Revolution most of the text-books 
were published in England. One most extensively 
used in our colonies was published in 1740. It was 
“Dilworth’s New Guide to the English Tongue.” 
After the Revolution this book became unpopular, 
as it had too many allusions to the king and to mon- 
archy. In 1784 Noah Webster put upon the market 
his book, “A Grammatical Institute of the English 
Language,” which was afterwards changed to “The 
Elementary Spelling Book.” He found a publisher 
in Hudson and Goodwin of Hartford, Conn. This 
was among the first, if not the first, purely American 
schoolbook published. It was a wonderful book, 
and continues to have large sales at the present day, 
about half a million copies being sold annually. It 
is now familiarly called “The Old Blue Back.” 
Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of the Kansas City, 
Mo., schools delivered an address before the State 
Teachers’ Association of Iowa in 1886, taking for 
his subject “The Old Blue Back.” This address, 
like everything else from Mr. Greenwood’s pen, is 
very entertaining and instructive. Of the other old 
familiar schoolbooks, Pike’s, Rose’s, and Bennett’s 
Arithmetices, Murray’s Introduction, English Reader 
and Sequel, and Comly’s Spelling Book are a few. 

When I began going to school, over fifty years ago, 
there were very few schoolbooks. Many of them 
contained gems of literature, but were faulty in not 
being adapted to the capacity of the children, nor 
were the methods of instruction in vogue at that 
time any less faulty. 

Time brought an awakening upon the subject of 
education: it was not to be limited to the few, but 
extended to the many. Wide-awake teachers began 
to spring up all over the country, men of brains, 
men of convictions, men who felt that it was the 
aim of education to take in all the people. 

Better methods of instruction and better plans of 
presenting the various subjects to children and 
youth became a necessity. With this arose a desire 
for a different class and a greater variety of text- 
books. Most of the best authors were poor. They 
might have the best manuscripts for the printer, but 
they did not have the funds to present them to the 
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public. Then came the publishers to their assist- 
ance, though they ran heavy risks of financial loss 
in agreeing to place these manuscripts on the 
market. Thus, while the brain of the author was 
at work on one line, the brain and money of the pub- 
fisher were at work on the other. Mr. Derby in his 
hook, “Fifty Years Among Authors, Books, and 
Publishers,” says, among many other good things, 
“Successful schoolbook publishing represents im- 
mense capital, sagacity, and enterprise.” 

Publishers have been ever alert to provide for the 
teachers and schools the very best products attain- 
able. The publishers of the old-time text-books did 
quite as much for the advancement of education as 
did the great body of teachers. ‘Then, as now, text- 
books were written by the leaders of thought on the 
various subjects taught. Publishers made these 
available to every teacher, and those who were de- 
sirous of improving were enabled to obtain most use- 
ful and practical information. As the demand for 
text-books increased publishers had to secure greater 
facilities for producing them. This required great 
increase of capital. At the present day all the lead- 
ing schoolbook publishers have scores of men and 
women a part of whose duty it is to visit schools 
and educational meetings, converse with superin- 
tendents, teachers, boards of education, and consult 
them as to the wants of the pupils with reference to 
text-books. -In this way they get the ideas from all 
the educational leaders with whom they come in con- 
tact. . They then try to discover who among these 
leading teachers have the ability best to express 
their, thoughts, who can reach down to the eompre- 
hension of the younger pupils and at the same time 
aid the inexperienced teacher in mastering the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

Full and complete reports of these interviews, of 
the information obtained, are sent to the respective 
publishers; they inquire into all the points which 
they think important, then, if all seems favorable, 
an interview is sought, the whole ground is gone over 
and the various points discussed and fully con- 
sidered. If both parties are united in their views, 
the author begins his task. 

There is a class of teachers who have a personality 
about them which they carry into the schoolroom 
and impart to their pupils. Such a teacher will 
write a good text-book on any subject with which 
they are familiar, because they will impart some at 
least of this personality to their book. You know 
that there are certain books that bear the “test of 
time and tide,” as the old saying goes. If you look 
up the authors of such books, you will find they 
possess strong personality, and whether they ever 
taught in the schoolroom or not, they are teachers 
and leaders of thought. This is the class of authors 
for which publishers are looking. Most of the later 
publications are written by authors who have been 
sought after by the publisher. Another very im- 
portant consideration claims the attention of the 
publisher. It is to discriminate among the great 
mass of good, bad, and indifferent, mature, im- 
mature and inaccurate manuscripts which are sub- 
mitted to the publisher. A small proportion of 
these ever reach the public. 

[id you ever stop to think of the difficulties to be 
surmounted in producing a text-book which is really 
of the first class —the amount of thought, skill, 
labor, and capital which it all involves? The first, 
the most important and the most difficult thing is 
to seek out and select the most capable and skillful 
person to write the work; the one best fitted by 
nature and education to do the particular thing 
which is required. Then the manuscript, once in 
hand, requires, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the advice and aid of a skillful editor in shaping, 
proportioning, and adapting it. Its teachable quali- 

The manuscript must 
have the closest scrutiny, sentence by sentence, by 
a specialist in language, that nothing but the best 
I'nglish is used, and that which most simply and 
clearly expresses the thought intended. 

Then there are many other things to consider: 
the selections of type, paper, and binding; the artist 
and engraver are called upon to do their best and 
fittest work in the way of illustrations, which in 


ties must be emphasized. 


these days are of themselves not only the means of ° 


illustrating the subject in hand, but also lessons in 
aesthetic education. When the perfect product has 


been wrought out, then the book goes upon the 
market; it is subjected to friendly and adverse 
criticisms. In these days of close competition, no 
one knows better than we that a text-book which 
can successfully run the gauntlet of that criticism 
which is based upon the best schoolroom experience 
must be a work of superior merit. 

Tastes, inclinations, and judgments differ. It is 
not for the publisher to say that any one conclusion 
-is absolutely right or that another conclusion is ab- 
solutely wrong, but he must take into account all 
opinions and all judgments and have his books pre- 
pared most nearly in accord with what appears to 
him to be the wisest views of the greatest number of 
educators, and thus trust to their general public 
acceplance. 

But this is not all, it is necessary to have a variety 
of books. I so often recall to mind that very com- 
mon head-line in our old copy-books, so familiar to 
rs all, “Many men of many minds.” We may para- 
phrase this by saying—Many books of many kinds, 
and we may add that these different kinds seem to 
le necessary. Some teachers can do the best kind 
of work with one sort of text-book that is made upor 
a particular plan which appeals to them, while 
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others ean do their best work only with books which 
are stul different and fitted especially to their own 
views «f presenting a certain subject. 

fhis is a gréat day and country for fads and 
whims. Some radical educators have advocated the 
abohsimg of text-books entirely or reducing their 
because teachers so often 
slavishly follow the book. You might as well say 
that you will dispense with teachers because some 
of them are not sufficiently well qualified to do the 
best work. 

The aim of the publisher in all this matter is to 
furnish the teacher With that particular aid or help 
in the form of a text-book which, being pedagogic- 


ally sound, is best suited to help him do his particu- 


use to a minimum 


lar task most successfully. 

The sort of schoolbooks here so briefly described 
are the “consummate flower” of our “up-to-date” 
education, and are they not an invaluable and indis- 
pensable aid and influetice in any school system that 
aims to stand in the front rank? And is it not in- 
credible that some states and communities wholly 
ignore these considerations and decide that anv 
ordinary third-class books will do if only thev are 
About $400,000.000 annually in- 
vested and expended throughout this great country 
for education—and not more than two per cent. of 
it for sehool hooks! Is it not a blunder of the sort 
which is a crime to falsely economize by purchasing 


cheap enough? 


poor books because they are a few cents cheaper, and 
so help to defeat the whole object of the schools and 
thus render less useful this whole vast school ex- 
penditure ? : 


What proportion of even our best teachers feel 
that they are qualified, or have the time, to give the 
mental food to their pupils daily that can be ob- 
tained from a _ thoroughly prepared text-book, 
written by a master of his profession, and which has 
passed the scrutiny of the best critics of good Eng- 
lish? A slavish adherence to the text-book cannot 
he too thoroughly condemned, but there is a neces- 
sity for text-books. 

There could be no books without authors, neither 
could there be books without publishers. No two 
vocations are more nearly allied, or can be of more 
use to each other than those of teaching and pub- 
lishing; they belong to the same great brotherhood 
and are engaged in the same great cause. He who 
strives to set them apart is not only an enemy of 
both. but an enemy of improvement in the great 
‘ause of education. The man who points to teachers 
with scorn and derision, and strives to belittle them 
and their noble work for humanity, is as much to be 
pitied for his littleness of soul and lack of brains as 
the man who points to publishers as sordid, grasping 
monopolists, who care nothing for the quality of the 
books they put upon the market. Such a man is 
not fit for “Treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

There is another very important subject to be con- 
sidered in the publishing of text-books, it is the 
diversity in the sentiments, the manners, the cus- 
toms and habits of the people in different parts of 
the country for whom the books are written. 
Books that are popular in our larger cities are not 
in many of the smaller towns and country districts, 
in fact, different counties frequently desire entirely 
different classes of text-books. 

This desire for a diversity of text-books is met by 
that most excellent provision in the law of most 
states which enables each district to select its own 
hooks, giving the utmost freedom of choice. In 
some states but a single series is allowed, thus com- 
pelling all to use the same material. Any other 
course than the one pursued by Pennsylvania tends 
to dwarf and cramp the work of the teacher. The 
people at large like a variety of authors. Some pre- 
fer one author, some another, and these preferences 
run very largely in communities. Hence the wis- 
dom of our law on this subject. 

This desire for variety makes it necessary for the 
active, wideawake publisher to be ready to meet all 
demands. And, where a few years ago there wer. 
only a few books, they are now numbered by the 
thousand. This great diversity could not be ob- 
tained were it not for the ever vigilant publisher, 
with large capital. 

There is a very erroneous idea abroad as to the 
cost of text-books. Many unthinking people seem 
to have the idea that all that is necessary to publish 
a text-book is to have some ordinary author write it, 
and enough ink, paper, and binding to make a book. 
They do not think that only a person with ability of 
a rare quality can properly write a text-book, and 
that authors are well paid for their services. One 
publishing house pays its authors annually over 
#200,000, Unless you have authors of talent in 
this particular direction, your books would fall flat 
on the market, and share the fate of hundreds that 
have traveled the same road before. You can get 
nothing good without paying for it. You can get 
cheap books of course. You can get cheap clothing. 
that looks pretty well at first. You can get cheap 
meat, flour. Do you do it? Of course not, because 
it is not what you want. The fact is you do not be 
lieve in buying a thing because it is cheap. If this 
be true, you ¢ertainly do not want to place in th 
hands of your children books simply because the) 
are cheap. Give them the best in the market. 

There is, perhaps, no class of educators more 
friendly and courteously treated or more misunder- 
stood than the representatives of the publisher 
They are welcomed and treated fairly and cordiall) 
by that great class of cultured, enthusiastic superin 
tendents and teachers, men and women, who ar 
anxious to advance in their profession and to in 
The agent is re 
ceived by these without reserve, on terms of equal 
fellowship. And why should he not be? Most o! 
them have been successful teachers and superinten( 
ents, and certainly their mingling with the world 
and the hum of business life has not lessened their 
ability to be useful in educational work. They are 


crease their ability to do good. 
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in constant association and correspondence with the 
best, most valuable, and truest men and women in 
every community, they have their confidence, and in 
exchange for their best thoughts and utterances, 
vive theirs. By this interchange of views both are 
benefited and neither seems to feel that he has been 
humiliated by his intercourse with the other. 
Where a representative is not thus received there is 
some good cause for it. I make this statement as 
the result of almost a quarter of a century’s experi- 
ence in this field of labor. 

Agents are misunderstood by a class of well- 
meaning school officials, and some teachers, who 
have never taken the trouble to inquire into their 
true mission and their relations to educational work 
in the community in which they labor. . These peo- 
ple do not make any distinction between these and 
that large class who travel the country over, taking 
subscriptions for books, periodicals, or school ap- 
paratus, whose great desire is to get one order with- 
out ever expecting to return to the same field of 
labor again. 

llow difierent is: the work of those who are 
regularly employed representatives of publishing 
houses: They must visit and labor year in and year 
out with the same people, hence, it is absolutely 
necessary for them, if they desire to be successful, to 
have the esteem and confidence of those with whom 
they come in contact in, business relations, they must 
do what is right, they must be educated gentlemen, 
able to converse with the very best educators in their 
field and to discuss with them the various methods 
of teaching, the best books published not only by 
their own firm, but by others. ‘They must be men of 
tact and good business qualifications; they must be 
truthful, upright, and honest, or they will soon lose 
the esteem of those who alone can make their busi- 
ness successful. 

Why should not the teacher, the author, the pub- 
lisher and the publisher’s representative be heard in 
council and from the platform together? Can any 
one give a reason consonant with good judgment 
und common sense why they should not? By what 
course of reasoning do you invite the author to par- 
ticipate in your educational meetings and county in- 
stitutes, vet taboo the publishers’ representatives, 
who, perhaps, have had more experience in the 
schoolroom and more intercourse with educators? 
Some one says they may advertise their books. Are 
they any more interested in the sale of the author’s 
hooks than the author himself? Does not your own 
experience teach you they must be shrewd, tactful 
men? Would they be likely to take an undue ad- 
vantage of such courtesy extended to them? I am 
strongly in favor of all educators participating in 
educational meetings. 

I desire to call your attention to another great 
class of educators who are too frequently ignored, a 
class that contributes as much not only financially 
but influentially toward forwarding the great cause 
of education as any other. I refer to editors and 
publishers of edueational periodicals and news- 
papers. From the columns of the former we can 
vlean the best thoughts promulgated by the leading 
thinkers along educational lines throughout the 
world. The columns of the latter are always open 
to us free of cost to scatter broadcast everything 
that will advanee the interest of education and 
further the work in which we take a-just and proper 


pride. Let us give them the eredit that is their 
meed. Never overlook their efforts on the side of 
right. Honor to the newspapers whether they are 


educational, metropolitan, or local. 

In the great battle against ignorance and vice, do 
we not want to enlist all the forces we can command? 
Is it wise, is it good judgment, is it good sense to 
throw aside or put in the background forces that are 
willing and ean aid us? 

Let there be a proper union of the edueational 
forces, the author, the publisher, the publisher’s 
representative, and the teacher. Let the author be 
sure of what he writes, not exploiting mere theories; 
let the publisher select only the choicest that is 
offered, and having selected this, give it the finest 
form and finish his art can devise. Let the repre- 
sentative of the publisher never forget he is a part of 
this great educational force, and let the teacher 
wisely choose the best of these “World’s Best Books.” 


PORTO RICO'S SCHOOLS. 


—_—— 


BY EMMA SHAW COLCLEUGH, 


The fire which destroyed the model and training 
school at San Juan, Porto Rico, seems particularly 
unfortunate to those familiar with the great im- 
provement in the character of the educational work 
since its erection. 

' Previous to American occupancy of the island, 
mixed schools for boys and girls were entirely un- 
known; co-education was something of which many 
of the teachers had never even heard. 

Schools and schoolhouses were alike behind the 
times, while all the accessories which, in an Ameri- 
can modern schoolroom, lend help to instructors 
were conspicuously absent. The instruction during 
the Spanish regime was principally oral, and text- 
hooks, if used at all, were decidedly primitive. 
Fven the language was not spoken purely, the illit- 
erate Porto Rican teachers using many pronuncia- 
tions and constructions hardly recognizable to edu- 
cated Spaniards. As one American army officer ex- 
pressed it, “The schools are, like everything else, 
created principally for the benefit of the teachers 
rather than the children, and, as may be expected, 
have accomplished nothing.” 

He did not add what other officials assured me was 
true, that instances were frequent when applications 
were made for a teacher’s position, and the only point 
of fitness urged for the applicant was that he was 





RURAL SCHOOL, CINTRONA, JUANA DIAZ, 
physically incapacitated for anything else. Others, 
upon examination, failed to earn thirty per cent. 
upon questions given to seventh grade pupils in this 
country. 

Victor S. Clark, at that time president of the 
insular board of education, reported last September, 





RURAL SCHOOL, CINTRONA JUANA I TAZ, 


“The cost of the public school system in this island 
under Spanish rule, per capita per pupil enrolled, 
was greater than the cost of the public schools in 
Maine, Missouri, or West Virginia, and more than 
twice that in many of the Southern states of the 





Union, notwithstanding the fact that this island is 
densely populated and that all the schools had a 
large enrollment. But this money was so injudi- 


ciously expended that an intelligent American might 
travel through the island without knowing that a 
public school system existed; that few pupils at pres- 
ent in the schools can do practical problems in frac- 








MODEL SCHOOL, SAN JUAX. 

tions or feel at home in long division. And, finally, 
this money has not provided a single public school 
building in Porto Rico, has not equipped a single 
room with modern school furniture or conveniences, 
has not provided the least vestige of the material 
basis—of the machinery—for a public school system. 
The educational plant and the sys- 
tem itself are yet to be created.” 

So low was the general standard of 
intelligence that the popular demand 
for better education, if it existed— 
which is a debatable point—had little 
ch wee toexpressitrelf. It was perhaps 
scarcely to be expected that faults of 
the system would be readily seen by 
those accustomed to seeing them all 
their lives, but, from the first week 
of American possession, it was evi- 
dent to all the new comers that here 
was room for a much-needed reform, 
that the haphazard manner of pre- 
cedure which characterized all schools 
needed to be replaced by the minute 
systematization of work prevailing in 
the schools of our country. 

With this thought the model train- 
ing school was planned. It was built 
with three purposes in view First, 
“to provide a school in which the chil- 
dren of American and Porto Rican parents can be 
ecucated, who would otherwise be sent to the states,” 
it ne.ng thought true economy that the money for the , 
support and education of these children should be 
kept in the island if possible. The second purpose, 
as outlined, was “To provide a concrete illustration 

of what the American graded school 

is’; model school furniture was pur- 
“chased and model methods of teach- 
ing, as well as of school organization 
and discipline, with the strict follow- 
ing of a programme and the syste- 
matic gradation of pupils introduced. 

Its promoters said in advocating its 

establishment, “It is hoped through 

this school to set a standard for pri- 
mary and secondary instruction simi- 
lar to that in the states. If Porto 

Rico is a part of the United States, 

her pupils will naturally look to the 

institutions of that country for their 
higher education. and unless the stand- 
acl of this 
island is made equal to that in the 


higher instruction in 


states, this is going to lead in the 
future to continual embarrassment 
and the expense on the part of stu- 
dents and parents.” 

The third, and perhaps the most 
important, purpose was that of providing training 
courses for teachers in a model school, it being be- 
lieved that the introduction of a few such normal 
irained teachers into the community would in a few 
years bring order to the schools which in the past 
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became chaotic through utter absence of system and 


lack of trained teachers. 


Last March I spent several days in the different 
Kindergarten, pri- 
mary, intermediate, grammar, and high were repre- 
sented, about fifty scholars in a room. Boys and 
girls were alike eager and interested; the scholars in 
the school of sloyd being so devoted to their wood- 
carving that the teacher, Miss Ericson, told me she 
frequently had to drive them out, they pleading 
meanwhile, “Just let me finish this.” So much had 


departments of this school. 


been accomplished during the few months which 
had elapsed since the completion of the building, 
that I looked on in wonder as I watched the Porto 
Rican girls in the training class teach the little ones, 
or as I listened to the recitations (in English) of the 
older pupils. The lessons in patriotism were not 
forgotten, and the reverent salute to the flag and the 
pledge to protect it which was taken each morning 
brought to mind the words of the boy-orator whose 
remarkable address to General Henry*sounded any- 
thing but the utterances of a “twelve-year-old.” He 
said in part:— 


‘*When we heard the thunder of American ships bombarding 


our homes, our hearts were filled with fear, and when we saw 


the proud flag which had floated so long over our land go down, 
we were told that the end of things was near; but the stars did 
not fall. We soon saw that the Yankees who walked cur 


streets were not pigs. Slowly we forgot our fears. The 
Lafayette Post brought to each school a star-spangled banner, 
hereafter to be the flag of our island. Now, every morning 
we salute it and pledge ourselves to defend it. Since you 
have been our commander we have learned many things. By 
your order our schools are becoming better. A map of your 
great country and a little book in your language have been 
put in our hands to teach us to speak and write it and read its 
stories. It opens to us a new door of opportunity. Our 
teachers tell us of the boyhood of Washington, Lincoln, and 
Grant, and how they became great and good men under the 
Star-Spangled banner, and now that we have the same liberty 
which they had to learn and to do our childish fears are 
changed to hopes. ° 

‘We rejoice that ours has become the land of the free and 
the brave, and that we can be what we make ourselves. You 
have removed the burden of tax from the daily pursuits by 
which our fathers supported our homes, and from the ad 
which we eat. You have been thoughtful of our child-life, 


and ordered the clothing of the naked and promised us a park 
for sports. You have abolished the payment of the school 
fee, which drew the line between the rich and the poor, led 
the teachers to be partial, and caused us to spend our school- 
days with a growing sense of class difference, cultivating on 
the one hand offensive pride, and on the other disturbing 
jealousies. 

**We expect that no more this dislike for each other will 
grow with our growth. We shall receive equal attention from 
our teachers. sit side by side on the same bench, and learn to 
think that our merits and our honors depend upon the good 
things we do. We hear of your interest in our having a house 
specially fitted for a school, apart from all bad conditions, as 
have the children in the States, and we thank you.” 


What he did in words the pupils who saw the 
completion of the building did in actions, by making 
«good use of the opportunities it afforded them. 








PRESIDENT McKINLEY AS AN EDITOR. 


One of the department heads at Washington re- 
ecntly wrote en article for the Ladies’ Home Journal 
which required the President’s approval for publica- 
tin. The President asked that the article be given 
to him. At the end of a week the manuscript came 
hack edited in a way which completely won editorial 
admiration. he President was apparently thor- 
oughly conversant with all the marks which editors 
very erasure and inter- 
lineation had its proper sign, and each was in the 
President’s own handwriting. 


use in Inakine corrections. 








GOOD WORDS. 


M. L. l’., Hillsdale, Kan.: I am very much pleased 
with the Journal. Of the number of papers which 
I take it is the most welcome visitor. 

©. P. M., Connellsville, Pa.: We read the Journal 
from stem to stern, and are always disappointed if 
it does not reach us on Saturday evening. 

E. R. M., Chicago: I have taken your journal for 
It is with- 
out exception the best school journal I have ever 


ten years and | would not be without it. 


seen, 

.. M. C., Boston: I believe you do not know the 
great work your journal is accomplishing. It is 
brave, pungent, and hits out from the shoulder, and 
should be in every teacher’s hands, 


A GLOSSARY 


OF CHINESE. 





MEN, PLACES, AND THINGS MENTIONED IN CONNECTION WITH THE FAR EAST, 





BOXERS.—The Boxers, or the ‘“I-Ho-Chuan” — “I” 
meaning righteous, “Ho” uniting, and “Chuan” de- 
fending with the fist—are one of China’s many secret 
societies. They originated in Shan Tung from the na- 
tive hostility to the Germans, and have spread all over 
North China. They are bitterly anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian, and the endorsement of their views and 
agitation by the Chinese government has led to the 
present intervention by the powers. 

BRUCE.—(Rear Admiral John Andrew Thomas), second 
in command, China station. He has seen no active 
service except on the Niger river in 1876. He is fifty- 
one years old. 

CHANG-CHI-TUNG.—The viceroy of Hankow is a man 
of great influence among the Chinese; he has always 
been an advocate of China for the Chinese, and has 
tried to introduce foreign methods with Chinese ad- 
ministration and Chinese capital, with most disastrous 
results. Chang-Chi-Tung is at present out of favor 
with the empress. 

CHANG-YI—The director of mines for the province of 
Chili, and assistant director of northern railways, a 
man of great wealth, is rising into prominence. He 
is a favorite of the dowager empress, as well as of the 
emperor, and of Yung-Lu. He is progressive, and in 
constant touch with foreigners, but very cautious; he 
is likely to rise to higher positions. 

CHAO-SHU-CHIAO.—He is a commissioner of the rail- 
way and mining bureau, and is a strong conservative, 
anti-foreign, anti-progress, and anti everything but 
himself and exerts very bad influence. 

CHE-FOO (or CHIFU)—One of the treaty ports, is the 
only open port between the mouths of the Yangtse and 
Peiho. It has the most suitable climate for Europeans 
of any of the Chinese ports, and is visited as a sana- 
torium by persons from the southern ports. It is 
close to Wei-hai-wei, on the northern extremity of 
the Shang Tung peninsula. 

CHEKIANG (Central sea).—-Province containing San- 
mun, ltaly’s coveted base. 

CHILI.—-Northermost province, containing Peking. 

CONGER.—Edward H. Conger, United States minister to 
China from Iowa, 

CORVEJOLLES. — Rear admiral, commanding the 
French squadron in the far east. 

CREAGH.—(Brigadier General O’Moore), commands a 
brigade of the Indian contingent. Now commanding 
the troops at Aden. Served in Afghanistan under 
Lord Roberts. He won the V. C. for defending a fort 
in the Khyber pass against an overwhelming force of 
tribesmen in April, 1879. 

FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS.—Districts alloted in certain 
chief cities to foreigners, according to nationalities, 
wherein the residents live under the control of their 
own elected municipal council. Consular authority is 
usually supreme therein, but not always so, and the 
residents maintain an entirely independent attitude 
with respect to the local Chinese authorities. 

FORMOSA.—Japanese island southeast of China. 

FU.—A prefecture. 

FUCHSHIMA.—General commanding the Japanese force. 

FUKIEN.—Province southeast, opposite Formosa. 

FUTAI.—The governor of a province. 

GASELEB.—(General Sir Alfred), commanding the 
Indian contingent. Has been quartermaster-general 
of the Indian army since July, 1898. Has had much 
experience of frontier warfare, and was the only gen- 
eral to materially enhance his reputation during the 
Tirah campaign, where he never neglected a precai- 
tion and never lost a man unnecessarily. A K. C. B. 
He is fifty-seven years old. 

GIERS.—M. de Giers, Russian minister to China. 

HSU-CHING-CH’EN.—Chinese vice-president of the 
board of works, ex-minister to Russia and Germany, 
and at present receiving £4,000 per annum from the 
Russian government as president of the Chinese East- 
ern railway. Member of the tsung-li-yamen. ° 

KANG-YIL—A Manchu, the president of the board of 
war, and a cabinet minister, is a strong conservative 
and very anti-foreign; he is influential, and is a bad 
adviser to the empress. 

KANG-YU-WEIL—tThe exiled leader of the Chinese re- 
form party, now at Singapore. 

KEMPFF.—Rear Admiral Kempff, the commander of 
the American forces. 

KETTELER.—Baron von Ketteler, German minister to 
China. 

KIANGSU.—Northern sea province, containing Shang- 
haj, 





KWANG-SU.—The present emperor, and son of Prince 


Chun, now dead, who was younger brother of the late 
emperor, Hsien-Fung, the dowager empress’ husband. 
Kwang-Su has no issue. 

KWANTUNG.—Southern province containing Canton. 
KWEI-CHUN.—The viceroy of Szenchuan, a Manchu, is 

not violently anti-foreign, but he has not been very 
successful in keeping his province quiet. 

LIL—A Chinese mile, equals one-third of an English 
mile. i 

LI HUNG CHANG.—Acting viceroy of Canton, who is 
well known in Europe, where he has acted both as en- 
voy and minister. Now very old. He has often been 
in disgrace, but is a trusted friend of the dowager em- 
press. 

LIKIN.—An inland tax, imposed on foreign goods in 
transit. 

LIU-KUNI.—Viceroy of Nanking. He is the trusted ally 
of the dowager empress, but getting old. 

MACDONALD.—Sir Claude Macdonald, British minister 
to China, who, it is understood, is resigning in conse- 
quence of ill health. 

NEW CHWANG.—This flourishing port, which has a 
British concession, is the chief seaport of Manchuria, 
and is 190 miles north of Port Arthur. There is an 
immense and increasing export and import trade, 
which is mainly in the hands of the English, Ameri- 
cans, and Japanese. The Russians have laid out a new 
town three miles above New Chwang for the terminus 
of their new railway. 

NISHU.—Baron Nishu, Japanese minister to China. 
PEI-HO (NORTH RIVER).—Rises beyond the great 

wall and, flowing past Peking and Tien Tsin, de- 
bouches into the Gulf of Liao-Tung, the last eight 
miles of its course being through mud flats. At its 
‘mouth are the. Taku forts. From. Taku to Tien Tsin 
the course of the river is very tortuous, yet it is navi- 
gable up to Peking, 100 miles from the mouth. About 
November the river begins to freeze over. 

PEKING.—The northern capital of China since 1260, a 
very old, evil-smelling town, stands in the middle of 
an extensive plain twelve miles north of Tsung-Chow 
on the Pei-ho, and 160 miles from the sea. It is sur- 
rounded by walls fifty feet high and sixty feet wide, 
and is entered through strong gates, all of which are 
closed at night. Here is the palace and here are the 
legations. The populace is anti-foreign with an in- 
tensity which is barely conceivable. The estimated 
population is 1,300,000. ’ 

PICHON.—M. Pichon, French minister to China. 

PORT ARTHUR,—Now the Russian naval base in the 
far East. It was leased to Russia in 1898, with the ad- 
jacent seas and territory to the north, the whole form- 
ing the province of Kwang Tung. Port Arthur is re- 
served as a naval port for Russian and Chinese war- 
ships, and closed to other nations. By Russian efforts 
it has become a very powerful and important base, 

PRINCE CHING.—A Manchu, lord chamberlain of the 
eourt, and commander of the Peking field force. 
Member of the tsung-li-yamen. 

PRINCE LI.—The senior member of the cabinet (pro- 
nounced Lee), a Manchu, is an hereditary prince, be- 
longing to a distant branch of the imperial family; he 
takes no part in foreign affairs, but is much trusted in 
imperial family matters. 

PU-CHAN.—The present emperor's heir, nominated by 
the dowager empress. He is the grandson of the 
brother of the late Emperor Hsien-Fung and Prince 
Chun, and first cousin once removed to the present 
emperor. 

SHANGHAI.—The largest and most important of the 
Chinese treaty ports. It is situated twelve miles from 
the mouth of a branch of the Yangtse-kiang, in the 
province of Kiangsue The population is nearly four 
millions, including over 3,000 foreigners. It was de- 
clared a treaty port open to the world in 1842. The 
British government established the supreme consular 
court and court of appeal for all China and Japan at 
‘Shanghai. 

REMEY.—Admiral Remey, of the American far east 
squadron, has been for forty-five years a sailor, and in 
his early years saw much fighting. 

SHAN TUNG.—Province bordering the Gulf of Pechili 
to the south. Contains Kiao Chau and Wei-hai-wei. 

SHENG.—The administrator of telegraphs and of rail- 
ways, the head of the imperial bank of China, and of 
the China Merchants’ Steamship Company, is a most 
influential man, and is in constant relations with for- 
eigners. Those who have tried to do business with 
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him so far have found him more than a match for 
them; the control of the whole telegraph’ system of 
China and considerable wealth gives him great power, 
and he is always a man to be reckoned with in the 
future. 

SQUEEZE.--The general term of extortion; the secret 
commission Which every Chinaman makes on any 
transaction with a foreigner. 

STEWART (Brigadier General Sir N. R.),—Is in com- 
mand of a brigade of the Indian contingent. 

TAEL.—Equals 1 1-3 oz. silver in weight. 

TAKU FORTS,—Situated at the mouth of the Pei-ho, 
consist of three main forts, the North, South, and New. 
At the time when they were captured by the allied 
forces of England and France in 1860 they mounted 
about 300 guns. Behind the forts there extends for 
twenty miles inland an intricate system of moats. 
[yefended by modern artillery and skillful artillerists, 
they would be practically impregnable. They were 
taken by the allied forces on June 17. 

tHE GRAND COUNCIL.—The emperor and empress 
dowager are assisted in the government by a cabinet 
or grand council, consisting at present of eight mem- 
bers, and these are undoubtedly the most influential 
statesmen for the time being. 

tHE TSUNG-LI-YAMEN serves the Chinese govern- 
ment as minister of foreign affairs. Till the war of 
1860 all foreigners were treated as belonging to de- 
pendent or tributary nations, and on this basis all for- 
eign affairs had been conducted by a special depart- 
ment of the board of ceremonies. The war, however, 
showed that the nations of the west could not be 
treated ag tributary tribes, and to meet the emergency 
Prince Kung invented the tsung-li-yamen as the most 
suitable method of dealing with foreign ministers. It 
first had three members, but the number has been in- 
creased to ten. Its members do not constitute a sepa- 
rate department in the ordinary sense of the term; 
they are selected from the six boards and from fhe 
grand council (cabinet). The tsung-li-yamen, as a 
body, has no power to act, and, except in most unim- 
portant cases, will give no decisive answer. They re- 
ceive requests, demands, and protests, and acknowl- 
edge the receipt. As a board of obstruction, it is a gi- 
gantic success. All interviews are taken down ver- 
batim, and, with copies of the dispatches, are laid be- 
fore the grand council (cabinet), and by it reported to 
the emperor. 

TIEN TSIN,—One of the treaty ports, is on the Pei-ho, 
and seventy miles from Peking. It is a very busy 
place when the river is free from ice, but when the last 

steamer has left and the river is closed up, the foreign 
community, consisting of about 230 Europeans, have 
nothing to do but amuse themselves till the end of 
March. Tien Tsin has now been isolated and the for- 
eign settlement is in a state of siege since June 17. 

TUAN(Prince).—The father of Pu Chan, the heir-appar- 
ent, and first cousin of Kwang Su, the emperor, and 
now leading the ultra-anti-foreign movement at the 
palace. 

T'Z.E-HSI.—The dowager empress, now sixty-five years 
old, widow of the Emperor Hsien-Fung, who died in 
1861. No blood relation to the present emperor, who 
is the son of Hsien-Fung’s brother, the late Prince 
Chun. 

WANG-WEN-SHAO, a Chinese, is president of the 
board of revenue, a member of the tsung-li-yamen, 
and a commissioner of the railway and mining bureau. 
He is the most liberal member of the cabinet, and the 
least anti-foreign. 

WEI-HAI-WEI (Liukuntao) was leased to Great Brit- 
ain by the Chinese in 1898. One hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds was provided by the military works 
bill of 1899 for the defense of Wei-hai-wei. The gar- 
rison consists of one company of Chinese garrison 
artillery, two companies of Chinese infantry, and we 
necessary contingents of royal engineers and depart- 
mental staff. It has a large and safe anchorage, but 
to properly defend it would require a force of from 10,- 
000 to 15,000. Admiral Bruce announces that he is 
making Wei-hai-wei a base for operations. 

WOOSUNG.—Seventeen miles from Shanghai, on the 
Yangtse, where there are strong forts. 

YAMEN.—An official residence. 

YU-LU.—The viceroy of Chili is a timid man, but by no 
means anti-foreign. He has influence at court. 

YUNG-LU.—A Manchu, the commander-in-chief of the 
northern armies, is probably the most influential man 
in China. He has great power and is a favorite of the 
empress dowager. He is somewhat progressive, and 
inclined to lead the empress into the paths of western 
progress; also a member of the cabinet. 


A problem is a challenge. It is something thrown 
at you and you are expected to loosen it, to shake it 
apart and look into it. This loosening of it so that 
you can see through it is the solving of it. 


ABOUT TOADSTOOLS. 


BY DR. W. W. BAILEY. 


The man in pursuit of a hobby has eyes only for 
that sort of horse. If he is a collector.of postage- 
stamps, he gloats over some particular issue, some 
water-marked variety, some embossed or perforated 
kind, but will not glance at a coin even the most 
rare. If he fancies birds’ eggs, it may be that pic- 
tures will not please him at all, while the picture- 
fiend would disdain the egg even of Sindbad’s roe. 
The fern-gatherer cares not for flowers; the sedge- 
hunter wonders how his friend can care for grasses. 

So it happens that comparatively few wood-lovers, 
devoted as they may be to the higher plants, pay any 
attention to the mushrooms, toadstools, blights, or 
moulds that are to be seen everywhere. 

To be sure, there has been of late a sort of revival 
or re-awakened interest in the edible fungi, and, pro 
contra, in those which are poisonous. It is now no 
uncommon thing to hear some young woman dis- 
cussing learnedly of “chantarelles,” “deadly aman- 
ites,” “fairy-rings,” “tree-brackets,.” and “puff- 





[ A poisonous species, amanita muscaria (young). Later 
it expands into a yellow or orange umbrella. | 


balls,” giving each its technical name and glibly em- 
ploying the nomenclature of science. 

The effort to identify some of the poisonous toad- 
stools not infrequently terminates in the serious, if 
not fatal, illness of the experimenter. There are 
some few easily recognized forms that it is well to 
adhere to until one feels sure of his ground. Once 
having crossed the bourne, there is, unhappily, no 
return. 

Quite a number of good books published of late 
help one to identify both edible and poisonous forms. 
Among these may be noted the beautiful volume by 
the late William Hamilton Gibson. - The author not 
vnly points out and depicts the various kinds, but 
with true artistic sense embodies in some dainty 
vignette the essential poetry of the object. Mr. Gib- 
son appears even to have retained that vivid fancy 
which some of us left behind with our youth. For 
him every flower-bell contains a fay; about every 
toadstool frisks a happy band of wood-spirits, with 
Puck at their head. 

In the “Elementary Botany” of Professor George 
F. Atkinson of Cornell U iniversity the reader will 
find under the chapter on Ecology much more that 
is interesting about them. The chapter is illus- 
trated by very charming plates. Then there is a 
more cumbrous Report of the State Botanist of New 
York, Professor Peck, which figures the chief mush- 
rooms and toadstools in color. In the year-book of 
the department of agriculture for 1897, page 453 et 
seq., will be found a valuable paper with illustrations, 
by Professor W. G. Farlow of Harvard University. 
Professor Haven Metealf, recently the writer’s as- 
sistant, and now of Tabor College, Ia., contributes 
an article on Fungi te “Botanizing,” my last work. 
This treats mainly of their collection The eyclo- 
pedias all contain articles, often signed, upon this 
interesting family of plants. 

The book we all are looking for is the long- 
promised work by Professor W. G. Farlow of Har- 

vard, illustrated in color. These plates leave noth- 
ing to be desired. 


How the true artist must gloat over these superb 
creations! Upon them nature seems to have ex- 
hausted her palette. About August or later, if one 
goes into the northern woods, say in Maine, New 
Brunswick, or the Adirondacks, yes, or even here in 
southern New England, he is astonished after a rain 
to note the splendor of the toadstool coloring, 
gorgeous vermilions, intense indigo-blues, delicate 
or brilliant shades of yellow and orange, metallic 
hues of various kinds, dove-like and neutral tints, 
and lastly pure white. Some may be variegated or 
spotted. 

Then consider their variety of form, from the 
familiar canopy or umbrella, through the expanding 
wort-bracket, to the intricate coral, the drinking- 
cups and the globular puff-balls. As was said at the 
heyinning of this paper, if one seeks fungi he sees 
nothing else They alone will afford a sufficiency of 
color and form. Well may one’s fancy run riot 
among them. > 








ROBERT BROWNING. 


BY E. A. W. 


A distinetly individual, dominating personality 
stamps itself on the poems of Robert Browning. 
The virility, the intense feeling, the throb of life in 
them make one want to know the man who felt it all 
and could tell it so powerfully. We know the mag- 
nificence of the man even while we realize the hope- 
lessness of comprehending him—all that he thought 
and believed and lived. 

Browning rarely utters the purely personal note 
in what he has written. In a few poems he speaks 
clearly his devotion to his wife, and that is practi- 
cally all of a personal nature that we can point to. 
On the other hand, a great deal that he wrote 
breathes the spirit, the vigor, the whole being of the 
man. His courage, cheerfulness, his joy in living, 
his faith in God—all this we feel. It was no mor- 
bid, pessimistic nature that sang, “God’s in his 
heaven, all’s right with the world”; no cloistered 
spirit that 

—‘*never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would tri- 
umph. 

Held — we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to 
wake.” 

You would know that he loved Italy even to 
sevying,— 


‘* Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it Italy.” 

For the rest, his poems are too universally true to 
be merely personal. 

Ilardly more than a decade has passed since the 
bells of San Marco at Venice striking ten in the 
evening of December 12, 1889, unconsciously tolled 
the death of Robert Browning. The date of his 
birth carries us back to 1812—the place, London. 
lle grew up ina cultured homé, surrounded with 
good books, good pictures, and good music. The 
mother, to whom the boy always showed a loving de- 
votion, was of a serene and beautiful nature, and of 
deep religious feeling. The father made a com- 
panion of his only son from he time he sang him 
to sleep in his arms and told the tale of Troy by 
firelight, through the days when they read Greek 
together. The boy was nurtured at eight years of 
age on Homer in translation, and on Horace. His 
sister remembers him, when hardly grown higher 
than the, dining-room table, walking round and 
round it spanning out the scansion of his verses with 
his hand on the smooth mahogany. Rhythm was 
almost literally pounded into him when his curly 
hair was brushed to the tune of Watts’ hymns with 
heavier strokes on the accented syllables. He was 
of set purpose, trained to poetry. He took to it 
naturally, and, after some wavering in the direction 
of music and painting, he resolved to become a poet. 
by the time. he was twelve he had written ballads 
and poems that were considered promising. But 
for all that he was set up and admired as an infant 
phenomenon, he seems to have taken it unconcern- 
edly enough, without becoming a spoilt child. 

The home was in a suburb of London, where trees 
and groves gave something of the country aspect 


[Continued on page 137.) 
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REFUSING DIPLOMAS. 





Iivery year more and more serious become the 
complications over the non-promotions or non-gradu- 
ation of pupils in the high schools. Many a man 
has lost the principalship of a high school and super- 
intendency of one withheld 
diploma. Over one such case two of the ablest men 
in the country, a high school principal and a super- 
intendent, with salaries aggregating $6,500, lost 
their positions, oné because he favored graduation 
and the other because he did not. This year in a 
smart little town two high school teachers, the high 
school principal, and the superintendent became in- 
volved over a diploma, and no-one knows the end. 


schools because of 


But the worst case en record in this office is that 
of Superintendent George B. Cook of Hot Sprinzs, 
Ark., who was attacked on the street by an irate 
father, who placed a loaded revolver against his neck, 
and Mr. Cook's life appears to have been spareri 
merely by his coolness. 

It is argument, that all 
students can be graduated irrespective of the work 


too apparent to need 


done. li is equally apparent that the greatest cure 
is .weded in deciding who cannot graduate, and in 
dealing with their parents. Where the superinten#d- 
ent and teachers are agreed, trouble is rare, but even 
then care is always needed. 








AMERICAN COLLEGE IN STRASBURG. 





David K. Goss. for many years the superintendent 
at Indianapolis, in connection with William Jaeger 
of Cincinnati has organized in Strasburg a college 
for American bovs. be more ideal 
than the plans which these two educators and their 


wives have developed for making a home for Ameri- 


Nothing could 


can boys in a European city where the modern lan- 
guages, literature, science, art, and music may be 
studied under every favorable European condition, 
directed by loyal and devoted Americans. Of Mr. 
Jaeger we know only by reputation, and that is all 
that the most fastidious could desire, but Mr. Goss 
is known to all American school: men and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that he is one of the most 
scholarly, manly, wise men of the profession. He 
is well acquainted with affairs in Europe, has the 
knack of getting the best of everything at reasonable 
cost, will look after the habits arid tastes of boys 
better than most fathers can. The English have 
had many schools in Europe, but this is probably the 
first established by an American. ‘The expense of 
sending a boy abroad with Mr. Goss and giving him 
a year of the best training and experiences will cost 
no more than to have him in any equally good pre- 
paratory school in the Eastern or Middle states. 
It marks an era in American education, and it is 
highly satisfactory that such representative men 
with families are to inaugurate it. 


A DEPARTMENT OR A BUREAU. 


That nationa! educational interests at Washin;- 
ion be in the Fands of a great man, an educational 
leader with a practically permanent tenure, the 
Journal has esiways regarded as more important 
than that the +tatus of the bureau be changed. 

Dr. George P. brown of School. and Home Educa- 
tion has ihis to say of the general subjeect:— 

“The call seems now to be imperative for the es- 
tablishment of an educational department that shall 
rank with the other departments and be under the 
control of a separate secretary. The secretary of the 
interior is now the responsible head of all national 
endeavors to promote the education of the children 
where state or territorial governments do not pro- 
vide for the same. The duties of his department are 
many and rapidly increasing in both number and 
importance. When the bureau of education was 
added it was not with the idea in view that it would 
undertake to do more than to collect and distribute 
information. Much more than this now needs to be 








done. An educational policy for our new posses- 
sions must be laid down. School systems must be 
set up. The schools must be organized under them. 


The generals of the army cannot do it. The seere- 
tary of the interior cannot do it. It is a distinctive 
work which the national government never contem- 
plated deing. The need has come unexpectedly, 
and it seems as if the proper way of supplying it is 
to place the direction of education, so far as the 
national government is responsible for it, under the 
general control of one man, who shall be chosen be- 
cause of his special fitness for that work. The de- 
partment would probably have its separate bureaus 
for the United States, the Indians, Alaska, Porto 
Rico, Philippmes, and wherever there are peculiar 
environment demanding — special 


conditions and 


stu’. 

“ite time has fully come for the consideration of 
New conditions bring new 
work of education must be 
Whether he shall be a 
member of the president’s cabinet or not is a less 
important matter. But the educational policy of 
the government is quite as important to the welfare 


this question anew. 
duties. The national 
organized under one leader. 


of the nation as is its agricultural policy.” 

lr. Brown has stated the case clearly and forcibly, 
wnd there seems to be nothing to be said upon the 
other side, yet it is clear there is a well-nigh univer- 
sal suspicion that the cause of education would gain 
little and might suffer much from any important 
modification of the present bureau, which has be- 
come a world force under the handling of Pr. Wil- 
liam T’. Harris. 

The first important public educational official on 
this continent was Horace Mann, his designation 
being “secretary of the Massachusetts board of edu- 
cation.” When the title was known, his friends in- 
sisted that he should be either state superintendent 
of education, state commissioner of publie instruc- 
tion. or at least president of the board of education. 


His reply was characteristic: “I will never be debtor 


to a title.” 
educational 


Since then many states have had titled 


officials, but there has been no second 


Horace Mann. It may appear early to prophesy, but 
a good Yankee guess is allowable: There may be a 
secretary of education in the cabinet, but it will be 
more thian a half-century hence that the world will 
see another directing the educational affairs of the 
'nited States who is the equal of William T. Harris, 
and it is just as well to begin by’ magnifying his op- 
portunities and perfecting the equipment of. the 
bureau. It is conceivable, of course, that a cabinet 
officer need not be a partisan, that he need not be 
changed with the change of administrations, that he 
need not subject his department to political condi- 
tions, but it is a fierce stretch for the imagination. 

As a step in the right direction, let us test the in- 
fluence of the educational forces by securing next 
winter an adequate appropriation and getting for 
the bureau authority to study conditions in the 
colonies and report plans of educational administra- 
tion. With Frye, Atkinson, and Brumbaugh in 
charge of educational affairs in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines, neither the practical nor the 
professional side of education will suffer, while the 
bureau presents a well matured plan of permanent 
development of the colonies. 





THE NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY. 





Jor haifa century much has been said about the 
doom of the New England academy, but the acad- 
emy still lives and in many cases is thrifty. The 
publie school never has filled and apparently never 
will fill al! of the educational needs of America. 
The academy has for a century and more been pros- 
pervus une useful whenever and wherever it has had 
the requisite: capital behind it, and brains above it. 
These remarks are called forth by the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Cushing Academy of Ashburnham, 
Mass. I'ere is an institution organized since the 
acadenry idea was doomed. There is nothing un- 
usvil in the location, the endowment is not large, 
and vet it has been uniformly prosperous, with a 
steady attendance above 200, and this while large 
free high schools have been established all about it, 
and #y eminently popular free normal school. 

Ilow is this to be accounted for? Primarily, of 
course, from the tact and force of the principal, H. 
S. Cowell. but secondarily from the fact that its 
graduites, even in twenty-five years, have made their 
mari. One of the leading lawyers of Boston, George 
W. Anderson, is a loyal son of Cushing, as is the pres- 
ent heac of the publishing house of Lee & Shepard, 
while clergymen and college professors are numer- 
ous and prominent. But this is a less important 
factor than the reeord the recent graduates are 
rolois. Last year the leading entrance prize of 
Dars..outh was taken by a Cushing graduate, and 
anot!:er has the $500 traveling fellowship from Dart- 
mouth. Two Cushing boys who graduated from 
I.Jan?’ Sianford a year ago took the four years’ 
work in three years. One was at once chosen as an 
instruetor of Latin in college, and the other at once 
secured an important position in Japan. Last year 
there were twelve Cushing girls in Mount Holvoke. 
mor than from any other one academy, and they 
were leaders in the college, one carrying off the 
honers in debate. There were also twelve Cushirg 
boys at Williams College, more than from any othe 
preparatory school, public or private, and they hal 
high rank. . There were also last year five in Brown, 
five in 8oston University and in Worcester Polytech- 
ric, four in Massachusetts Institute of Technolovy: 
ti:ree each in Yale, Dartmouth. and Smith; two each 
in Harvard, Bates, Middlebury, and Cornell; and one 
eich in Colby and Wellesley. 

When any academy has fifty-six boys and girls in 
the leading Aiwerican colleges, when these take hi:'. 
rank in entering and go forth with honors. there ts 
no question as to its success. The work of the acad- 
emy is not primarily to fit for teaching or to train in 
ri deatl it must b® distinctively scholastic. 
There is no reason to think that Cushing is radienll: 
different ‘rom other academies in New England, bui 
is I have heen on the board of trustees the past ten 
years, the taets are at command. Given a fair en- 
dowment, a wise and forcible principal, and an atin 
to afford opportunities for the highest scholarship, 
the New lngiand aeademy to-day ranks with those 
of sixty years ego, as Cushing has demonstrated 


aris; 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Minister Conger’s despatch of August 19 gives a 
vivid deseription of the conditions prevailing at 
Vekin, after the entrance of the allied army. The 
|.mpress, Prince Tuan, the rest of the court, and the 
Chinese army—or the larger part of it—left the 
capital before the troops entered. No vestige was 
left of any native government, and the commanders 
of the allied troops found it one of their first duties 
to divide the huge city into districts, and police them 
in the interest of order. Everything except the 
palace itself was in the hands of the allies and that 
was about to be taken. Many of the missionaries, 
Mr. Conger added, had started for home, while others 
remained in charge of the Christian refugees. 
icarlier despatches make it clear that the legations 
were attacked with great fury just before the allies 
entered, and this, not by Boxers, but by imperial 
troops. 

* * * 

There was but one answer which the United 
States could make, under such circumstances, to Li 
Hung Chang’s fresh overtures for peace. No gov- 
ernment exists at Pekin with which negotiations can 
he carried on. There is no ground for assuming that 
any arrangements which Li Hung Chang might pro- 
pose or agree to would be accepted in good faith by 
any authorities capable of asserting themselves at 
Pekin or elsewhere in the empire. The court is in 
fliyht, and its last act at Pekin was one of treachery. 
Chaos prevails, and the allied forces cannot be 
handicapped in their work of administering the dere- 
lict capital by futile negotiations with an envoy who 
has ne responsible government behind him. 

* . - 

In order that the despatches from Pekin may be 
understood, it is necessary to remember that there 
are virtually four cities-included under that designa- 
tion. Approached from the south, the Chinese city 
is first reached. This is approximately a parallelo- 
gram, whose dimensions are variously given, but ac- 
cording to the best authorities it is about six miles 
from east to west, and half that distance from south 
North of this lies the Tartar city, which 
is about five miles square. At the centre of, this— 
a figure of irregular shape—lies the Imperial city, 
where, under normal conditions, the chief imperial 
functionaries and their guards reside. At the heart 
of this enclosure is the so-called Forbidden city, 
sacred as the residence of the imperial household. 

* * * 

One of the most discouraging signs of the times is 
the frequency of mob violence, North as well as 
South. The recent anti-negro rioting in New York 
was almost as bloodthirsty as the similar riot in New 
Orleans, with this difference in favor of the Southern 
city that the police there did exert themselves, 
though feebly, to cheek the rioting, while in New 
York they actually fomented it, and more than one 
inoffensive negro, fleeing to a police station from the 
mob outside, was brutally clubbed by thugs in uni- 
form. In both cities the rioting had the same 
origin, in the killing of police officers by negro des- 
peradoes; but in both the rage of the mob was 
directed against entirely innocent persons, for no 
better reason than that their skins were black. The 
niob violence at Akron, O., was provoked by a pecu- 
lhiarly atrocious crime, but was equally unreasoniny 
in its manifestation. 

* * * 

It will be long before the irritation occasioned by 
the war with Spain wholly subsides; but friendly 
trade relations will contribute much to that result, 
and it is a subject for congratulation that a new 
treaty of amity, commerce, navigation, and general 
intercourse between the United States and Spain has 
heen provisionally signed. The terms of the treaty 
are not made known, but the instrument supersedes 
ihe antiquated and unsatisfactory arrangements 
which were in force prior to the war. Trade itself, 
ineanwhile, has not waited for any formal instru- 
ment. The treasury figures show that during the 
tiscal year which closed on the first of July the trade 
between the United States and Spain was larger, 
both ways, than in any year since 1893, and was 
within a few thousand dollars of reaching the larg- 
est total on record, 


As the political campaign progresses, there are in- 
creasing signs of a shifting of party lines. The gold 
Hemocrats, being this year without candidates of 
their own, are aligning themselves according to their 
individual mood, some of them returning to their old 
party, but more, if we may judge from the declara- 
tions of their leaders, determining to vote for the 
Republican candidates. Some former Republicans 
ire energetically opposing the President because of 
the Philippine question; the more extreme of them 
accepting Bryan as an alternative, while others will 
vote for a’third ticket if the opportunity is offered 
them. The latest political defections go to show 
that the “Imperialism” issue cuts both ways, for 
some of Mr. Bryan’s former supporters on the free- 
silver issue are leaving him because they are in favor 
of “Expansion.” Among these are ex-Senator 
Mantle of Montana, Senator Stewart of Nevada, and 
A. M. Stevenson, the official head of the silver Re- 
publican organization in Colorado. 

* * * 


Military operations continue in South Africa in a 
desuliory and, from a British point of view, unsatis- 
factory way. The Boer forces still in the field are 
not numerous, but they are extremely active, and 
iney lead the heavy British columns a wild chase. 
General De Wet, leader of the Free Staters, has 
shown particular adroitness in Grossing and recross- 
ing the British lines, being reported one day com- 
pletely hemmed in, only to turn up the next demand- 
ing the surrender of a British garrison. A concen- 
(ration of Boer forces, both Transvaalers and Free 
Staters, is reported to be taking place at Machado- 
dorp, on the Delagoa bay railroad; and it may be 
that an extensive engagement will occur there. One 
ot the mysteries of the situation is the disappearance 
of the Boer artillery. Few of their large guns have 
vet been captured. 

* * * 

A new system will be inaugurated in the Philip- 
pines on the first of September, when the adminis- 
tration of the government will pass inte the hands 
of the Taft commission. The arrangement will be 
somewhat similar to that which prevails in Cuba; 
General MeArthur continuing in charge of whatever 
military operations may be necessary, while the com- 
mission will establish local government in cities and 
in other political divisions as rapidly as possible; and 
will endeavor to give the islands as large a measure 
of self-government as they can. An important 
featuré of the programme provides for the applica- 
tion of civil service reform principles both to origi- 
nal appointments and promotions. 


NEW YORK. 

Borough Superintendent E. G Ward of Brooklyn has 
issued his report for the current year. From it it ap- 
pears that Brooklyn has an estimated school population 
of 291,634, of which 145,057 are boys, and 146,577 are 
girls. The total average register was 140,416, with an 
average daily attendance of 129,175, of which 755 came 
from kindergartens, 123,281 from elementary, and 5,139 
from high schools. The aggregate days of attendance 
in the public schools was 24,855,004, and in corporate 
schools, 73,041. 

The vacation schools, under the charge of Associate 
Superintendent Clarence E. Meleney, have closed a very 
successful term. It is proposed to give the pupils an 
excursion to some nearby points. The 6,000 scholars will 
be divided, and four barges will take them to the de- 
sired places. Owing to the exigencies of the case, the 
outings must take place on the same day, and on account 
of the large numbers no two barges will land at the 
same grove. 

The playgrounds will close shortly with a series of 
gymnastic tournaments, preliminary to a great out-of- 
door athletic tournament of the children. Instruction in 
swimming at the free baths is to be continued until the 
baths close. It is proposed to continue the evening play 
centres in a number of neighborhoods through the 
winter. 

Dr. Frank W. Robertson has been appointed superin- 


tendent of the Elmira reformatory, to succeed Mr. 
Brockaway, who resigned on July 31. Mr. Robertson is 
but thirty-two years of age. Born in Oswego, he studied 
medicine at the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York City. On his graduation he won an appoint- 
ment at Bellevue hospital, and remained there for four 
years. He here gained a high reputation as head of the 
hospital staff of the pavilion for the insane. He resigned 
his position in Bellevue on the ist of April last to ac- 
cept the position of senior physician at the reformatory. 


(Continued from page 135.] 





of nature. The boy would lie for hours under the 
great elms dreaming and gazing at the towers of 
London. He took long rambles off into the real 
country, where he would lie in the meadow grasses 
so still that birds would venturously poise for an 
instant on his body. He watched the quiet life 
about him, the bee, the darting fly, the spider, the 
shifting clouds, the wind-stirred leaves, all with an 
acute observation that bore fruit in his verses. 
Sometimes he joined company with tramps, rustic 
laborers, or gypsies and in good fellowship gained 
much knowledge of life. Always the human en- 
vironment was uppermost in his thoughts. Not the 
Leauty of nature, but the purpose to understand and 
interpret humanity was the subject of his ponder- 
ing. 

With the exception of the years from ten to four- 
teen, when he attended a private academy, he lived 
at home under the instruction of his father and 
tutors. He read a great deal of poetry and history, 
and gave much time to music. THe chose travel 
abroad with the opportunity to learn foreign lan- 
guages and to see life and men in preference to a 
university training. A few months. of his twenty- 
first year he spent at St. Petersburg and then went 
to Italy, where he instantly and completely fell under 
the spell of her charm. 

Before going abroad he had seen in print his first 
serious attempt at a long poem, “Pauline.” This 
was printed anonymously at the expense of an ad- 
miring aunt, and two years later, in 1835, his second 
poem, “Paracelsus,” appeared. Although neither of 
those poems attracted attention or had any sale to 
speak of, his father was still ready with funds and 
encouragement for his next effort. Robert Brown- 
ing never had to write to support himself—there was 
money enough in the family for that—and he met 
with no practical hardship in his literary career. 

To glance rapidly over the course of his life,—he 


lived at London, making two short trips abroad, until 


18tG. Te was busy writing dramas and dramatic 
lyries and. romances, not much troubled by the fact 
that his dramas did not stay on the stage and his 
poems were not generally read. It was in 1845, 
when he was thirty-three years old, that he discovered 
the invalid poet Elizabeth Barrett, and after a year’s 
acquaintance they were secretly married in spite of 
her father’s prohibitions. ‘They went to Italy, where 
happiness and a milder climate brought the invalid 
better health than she had known since childhood. 
or fifteen years they led an ideally beautiful life. 
After her death in 1861 Mr. Browning went back 
to England, where he lived active, conspicuous, and 
loved for twenty-eight years longer, where he be- 
came, in a sense, the fashion and had a following of 
admirers and of societies such as is given to few 
men. 

As his choice at twenty-one had been to live with 
men, not books, so through life he lived in the active 
world, not withdrawn into a cloud, as is the way of 
poets. He -was a social being, a man with many 
friends, and no one could be more sincere and steady 
in friendship than he. He was liked for his per- 
sonal charm where his poetic genius was not appre- 
ciated. He was rather a handsome man, we are told, 
and had a rare grace of movement and charm of 
voice. A swift alertness characterized him, notice- 
able in the rapid change of expression in his eyes and 
his sensitive mouth, in the quickness of his appre- 
hension, the expressive wave of his hand as he 
talked, the high poise of his head when listening in- 
tently to music or conversation. He was a lovable 
man, simple, manly, generous-hearted, honorable in 
all things. No poet has been more loved and 
revered for himself. 

We have delightful glimpses of him in the studios 
of his artist friends, where he made himself at home 
in the leisure of the afternoon after.a morning of 
writing. Tis love of painting was strong, and he 
never quite relinquished his early aspirations in this 
line of art. He always had words of encouragement 
for the artists, and was fearlessly enthusiastic in his 
appreciation of anything beautiful, regardless of 
whether it was famous or unknown. This inde- 
pendence of -mind is one of the qualities whence 
comes the strength of his poetry. 

From first to last everything went well with 
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Robert Browning. His youth was full of happiness, 
comfort, sympathy, and encouragement in his ambi- 
tions. Hardly a grief came to him, excepting the 
great one of his wife’s death. He had a splendid 
physique, and never knew what illness or pain was 
from his own endurance of it. He once described 
long afterwards a headache that he had experienced 
at St. Petersburg in 1834. Fancy ‘remembering an 
individual headache in that fashion! If he had 
been able to teach only what he had learned in 
suffering, if he had not felt keenly for human suffer- 
ing, his verse would have been decidedly weak. It 
has. indeed, all the vigor and exemption from feeble- 
ness of the physical man. 

His is a whole-souled, optimistit view of life. In 
his world everything is right. His is a religion of 
love, embracing everything hopeful, sunny, and joy- 
ful. Tlie strain and stress of life are to be wel- 
comed as necessary to soul growth, to bring a closer 
union with God. The value of the individual is his 
main belief, and the development of the individual 
soul is the central idea of most of what he wrote. 
He is not given to abstract speculation, for he is 
sure of his faith, never in doubt. He is unquestion- 
ing, unwavering. He is positive, not negative; he 
builds up instead of pulling down, and the effect is 
stimulating. His doctrines and his message were 
what men needed and wanted. They were tired of 
smoothness and platitudes. 

His very artistic defects are invigorating. Life 
to him was greater than art, what he had to say than 
how he said it. And the result. His words tumble 
over each other in breathless fashion; the brevity 
and omissions suggest telegraph language; he is un- 
grammatical, obscure. But the thought is always 
there and it is worth getting at. If you have to 
study for it—why, Browning himself says his poetry 
is not intended as a substitute for a cigar or a game 
of dominoes to an idle man. 

Robert Browning has staying powers. Other 
poets with more charm of versification yield nothing 
new with re-reading. You get all the thought at 
first sight. Browning’s poems are a mine of 
thought constantly richer as you go over them again 
and again. Many there are who agree with Colonel 
Higginson that if he were going to prison and could 
have only one book, it would be a calamity to have 
any other poet offered than Browning. 








HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


GREEN WOOD. 


BY J. M. 


The methods of collecting and tabulating high 
school statistics are imperfect, unreliable, unsyste- 
matic, and contradictory. There is nothing to show 
the various movements in the schools by masses or 
classes in specific branches, or in departments of 
study out of which reliable information can be ob- 
tained. A wide-spread belief exists that many first- 
year pupils quit high school during the first year, 
because they have to study algebra and Latin. This 
assumption is too narrow. 

Replies received to a high school circular sent to 
sixty large cities show some very curious facts as to 
enrollment by classes, ages of pupils, failures in 
classes, and quitting school. 

Statistics from city reports and from state re- 
ports—interesting but unsatisfactory reading. 
Under city reports: Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, New Bedford, Toledo, and Cambridge. 
State reports: Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri. 

Some very positive information obtained from the 
Kansas City high schools, including enrollment by 
vears and by ages, failures in class-standing, quit- 
ting school, and reasons therefor. 

Young children who complete the work in the 
grammar schools and enter high school show the 
least per cent. of failures in class standing, or with- 
drawals from school. 

The older pupils who enter high school are most 
likely to fail or quit during the first year. 

Failures in class standing are greatest in mathe- 
matics, second in English, third in the ancient and 
modern languages, fourth in the natural sciences. 
and fifth in history. The work of the pupils can be 
more sharply measured in two of these departments, 
mathematics and languages, while the others afford 


a fine opportunity to talk about the subjects rather 
than to talk into them. 

In a seven years’ course of study from one-third 
to one-half more pupils will enter high school than 
when the course of study below the high school is 
eight or nine years, and that the pupils are just as 
well prepared, if the entrance age to the ward school 
is not under six years. 

If the pupil remains in high school through the 
first and second years, the chances are slightly in 
favor of his completing the course.—Charleston 
Meeting. ? 








ARBOR DAY. 


BY CLARA M. SPENCER. 


SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS. 


Blessed is the man whose delight is in the law of the 
Lord; he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water that bringeth forth its fruit in due season; his 
leaf shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper. 

Of Wisdom, the wise man saith: She is a tree of life to 
them that lay hold upon her, and happy is every one that 
retaineth her. And again, the fruit of the righteous is 
a tree of life; while Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick, when the desire cometh it is a tree of life; and a 
wholesome tongue is a tree of life. 7 

And the angel carried me away in the spirit, and 
showed me that great city the new Jerusalem; in the 
midst of the street of it and on either side of the river 
was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded its fruit every month; and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations. And he 
said: To him that overcometh, I will give to eat of the 
tree of life which is in the midst of the Paradise of God. 


Song (School).—‘Our Mothers Three.” Tune: ‘“Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.” 


Come now and raise a gladsome song to Mother Nature 
dear; 
Again the flowers laugh in the fields, again the birds 
sing clear; 
And we who love God’s bright fair world should let that 
love appear, 
On this glad Arbor Day. 
Chorus: — 
Mother Nature, hear our singing; 
Take the praises we are bringing; 
May they swell, forever ringing, 
As on this Arbor Day. 


And let us too join hearts in praise of our dear native 
land, 
Our Mother Country she, to whom we all pledge heart 
and hand, ; 
A peerless queen she truly is; so may she ever stand, 
As-on this Arbor Day. 


Chorus. ‘Mother 


Nature.”’) 


(Substitute Mother Country for 


And to our Alma Mater, our dear Mother School as well, 
We sing to show our loyalty; we would her virtues tell; 
She teaches us the truth of life; we pledge to heed them 
well, 
On this glad Arbor Day. 


Chorus. (Substitute Alma Mater for ‘Mother 


Nature.’’) 


Our school we love, our happy land, and Nature's beauty 
rare, 
Three mothers they, and in 
some true share. 
So plant we trees, salute the flag, and faith and fealty 
swear, 
On this glad Arbor Day. 


Chorus: — 
Mother Nature, hear our singing; 
Mother Country, love we’re bringing; 
Mother School, thy praise is ringing, 
On this glad Arbor Day. 
—Vernon Purinton Squires. 


The History and Origin of Arbor Day.—The honor of 
originating Arbor Day belongs to ex-Governor J. 8. 
Morton of Nebraska. This pleasant custom of devoting 
one day in spring to the planting of trees was intro- 
duced in Nebraska about 1874, at the instance of the 
Horicultural The second Wednesday of 
April was designated, and it is claimed that twelve mil- 
lions of trees were set out on that day in that state. Kan- 


state Society. 


sas soon followed the example of its sister state. In 
Minnesota the state Forestry Association designated 
Tuesday, the 18th of May, 1876, for this purpose, and 


1,342,886 trees were reported as planted on that day. 
The governor of Michigan, by proclamation, dated Feb- 


their weal we each have 


ruary 22, 1876, recommended that the 15th of April be 
devoted to planting trees, but no data as to the result is 
given. The governor of Ohio appointed an Arbor Day 
to be observed on the 27th of April, 1882, the anniversary 
of the birthday of General Grant. An act to secure the 
observance of the annual Arbor Day in the schools of 
New Jersey was approved the 14th of April, 1884, and 
now nearly every state has its Arbor Day. 

Reading of the proclamation by the governor. 

Choosing the State Tree. (The question to be decided 
by vote on Arbor Day.)—Interest in Arbor Day exercises 
may be increased by requesting the school children of 
the state, and all others taking part in the observance 
of the day, to vote upon the question: “What is the State 
Tree?” 

Essay.—‘How Beautiful School Grounds Educate Us.” 

Organization of local “Shade-Tree Planting Associa- 
tion,” or “Band of Forest Protectors,” pledged to abstain 
from wanton destruction of trees and shrubs, 

Note.—The scholars should at least appoint a com- 
mittee to serve for a year to see that trees planted are 
properly cared for.. 

Song.—‘‘Song of the Forest.” 
Years.” 


Tune: “A Thousand 


Sing of the trees with glad thanksgiving, 
Sing of the forests old and grand, 

Pride of the earth, majestic gardens, 
Planted and reared by God’s own hand. 


Chorus: — 
Many years, ’mid storms and sunshine, 
Music of birds and tempest’s roar, 
Grandly they’ve sung their sweet old story, 
Spare, kindly tune, for many more. 


Spurn not the gifts so free and royal, 
Heedless destruction, stay thy hand; 

Cherish, O man, this priceless blessing, 
Beautiful forests, old and grand. 


Chorus: — 
Hark to their tales of joy and sorrow, 
Springtimes of love and summer’s bloom. 
Autumns of gold, whose dying splendor 
Whispers of life beyond the tomb. - 


FAMOUS HISTORIC TREES. 
[For sixteen pupils.] 


1. The Washington Elm. This tree still stands at 
Cambridge, Mass. It ison Garden street, a short distance 
from the colleges, and is a large, well-preserved tree. An 
iron fence is built around it, and on a stone in front is the 
following inscription: “Under this tree George Wash- 
ington took command of the American army, July 3, 
1775.” 

2. The “Charter Oak,” at Hartford. 

3. The “Burgoyne Elm,” at Albany, N. Y. 

4. Penn’s Elm, at Shakamaxon, on the southern 
edge of Philadelphia. 

5. The immense ash trees planted by General Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon, and now the admiration of 
visitors. 

6. The weeping willow over the grave of Cofton 
Mather, in Cop’s burying ground near Bunker hill, taken 
from a tree that shaded the grave of Napoleon at St. 
Helena. 

7. The Cary tree, planted by the roadside in 1832 by 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, is a large sycamore, standing on 
the turnpike from College Hill to Mount Pleasant, Ham- 
ilton county, Ohio. 

8. The wide-spreading oak tree of Flushing, Long 
Island, under which George Fox, the founder of the so- 
ciety of Friends, or Quakers, preached. 

9. The lofty cypress tree in the Dismal swamp, under 
which Washington reposed one night in his young man- 
hood. 

10. The huge French apple tree near Fort Wayne, 
Ind., where Little Turtle, the great Miami chief, gath- 
ered his warriors. 

11. The tulip tree on King’s Mountain battlefield in 
South Carolina, on which ten bloodthirsty Tories were 
hung at one time. 

12, The tall pine tree at Fort Edward, N. Y., under 
which the beautiful Jane McCrea was slain. 

13. The magnificent black walnut tree near Haver- 
straw on the Hudson, at which General Wayne mustered 
his forces at midnight, preparatory to his gallant and 
successful attack on Stony Point. 

14. The grand magnolia tree near Charleston, 8. C., 
under which General Lincoln held a council of war pre- 
vious to surrendering the city. 

15. The great pecan tree at Villere’s plantation, be- 
low New Orleans, under which a portion of the remains 
of General Packenham was buried. 

16. The pear trees, planted respectively by Governor 
Endicott of Massachusetts and Governor Stuyvesant of 
New York, more than two hundred years ago. 
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Processional.—The school march to the place of tree- 
planting, some carrying flags, others flowers, all singing. 


Recitation.— 


A strong, fair shoot from the forest bring. 
Gently the roots in the soft earth lay; 

God bless with his sunshine, and wind, and rain, 
The tree we are planting on Arbor Day. _ 


May it greenly grow for a hundred years, 

And our children’s children beneath it play, 
jather the fruit and rest in the shade 

Of the tree we are planting on Arbor Day. 


So may our life be an upward growth, 
‘In wisdom’s soil every rootlet lay; 
May every tree bear some precious fruit, 
Like the tree we plant on Arbor Day. 
—Arbor Day Manual. 


Song (Schoo]).—Air, “Auld Lang Syne.” 

In soil the dearest and the best 
On which the sun can shine, 

We plant thee, tree, in hope to-day, 
O, let our cause be thine! 

Strike deep thy roots, wax wide and tall, 
That all this truth may know, 

Thou art our type of future power, 
Like thee, we too shall grow. 


Refrain: — 


Like thee, we too shall grow, 

Like thee, we too shall grow, 
Thou art our type of future power, 
Like thee, we too shall grow. 


In coming years thy kindly shade 
The sons of toil shall bless; 

Thy beauty and thy grace shall all 

* With grateful voice confess; 

And so our youth in wisdom trained 
Shall render service great, 

Our schools send sons and daughters forth, 
The giory of the state. 


Refrain: — 
The glory of the state, 
The glory of the state, 
Our schools send sons and daughters forth, 
The glory of the state. 


Strike deep thy roots, wax wide and tall, 
Since thou our pledge shall be 

Of all the good we vow to bring 
Our country grand and free. 

In place of one, by axe or age 
Cut off, long may’st thou stand, 

We march to take our fathers’ room 
And do the work they planned. 


Refrain :— 
And do the work they planned, 
And do the work they planned, 
We march to take our fathers’ room 
And do the work they planned. 
—Sara J. Underwood. 


Dedication of the Trees. Appropriate remarks on the 
persons to whom the trees are dedicated. 
Singing (School). Tune: 
Father in heav’n above, 
Look on us_ now in love, 
To Thee we pray. 
Hear as to Thee we call, 
And may thy blessing fall 
On us Thy children all, 
This Arbor Day. 


*‘America.”’ 





“OPPORTUNITY.” 

The death of ex-Senator John J. Ingalls will give new 
interest to the poem entitled “Opportunity,” which he 
wrote many years ago. It has been widely printed and 
much admired:— 


INGALLS’ POE? 


Master of human destinies am I! 

Fame, love, and ‘fortune on my footsteps wait, 
Cities and ‘fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 

Hovel, and mart, and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate! 


If sleeping, wake—if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they wko follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 

I answer not, and I return no more. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES DWIGHT DANA. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ag ag oo sy TO ZOOLOGY. A 

mals. For the use of secon schools, 

Charles Benedict Davenport, Ph. “sige Moore ‘a an 
biological laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, located at Cold Spring Harbor, L. 1, and 

Gertrude Crotty Davenport, B. 8. With 311 illustra- 

tions. Cloth. 412 pages. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. Price, $1.10. 

In the present volume a zoological innovation is intro- 
duced in that very little stress is laid upon com tive 
anatomy, to which the modern text-books of ogy are 
generally and primarily devoted. The book is intended 
not so much for those intending to do advanced work in 
zoology and physiology, who will, of course, study com- 
parative anatomy as a fundathental preliminary, as here- 
tofore, but Mr. and Mrs, Davenport, working together, 
have wrought for students who are not to be zoologists, 
but who are to be men and women of affairs and who yet 
desire to know something of the world about them; who 
wish an acquaintance at least with the common animals, 
where they live, what their habits are, whether they are 
beneficent or malign, and, if possible, to know somewhat 
of their origin. The book is the logical outgrowth of 
an age wherein the closet naturalist is no longer respect- 
able. To the curriculum of our fathers, summed up and 
bounded by the three R’s, has recently been added nature 
study, which now means field work. The Davenport 
book aids and abets the prosecution of nature study. 
By means of it the student who has collected certain 
beetles, butterflies, fishes, spiders, clams, newts, or 
other animals may learn to identify them so that they 
are not merely ‘bugs and things,’’ but something beyond, 
something of real significance in the popular world. 

The title of the book indicates its scope, and, if it be 
true that he who makes two blades of grass to grow where 
before there was but one is entitled to gratitude, surely 
the authors who can awaken the interest in zoology 
where there was before an absence of such interest 
ought to have representation in the same class. The 
collaborators have wisely avoided. the impossible task of 
measuring the heights and depths of all zoological 
knowledge. There are some things we do not know of 
zoology, and of which we may never know, but the pres- 
ent volume, by its easily understood way of setting 
things forth, will go far to stimulate study and re- 
search in the field to which it is an introduction. 

The general reader, whose attention may not have 
been drawn to zoological forms, will find much therein 
to repay careful consideration, and if the volume now 
here considered should chance to fall into the hands of 
such a one, even a small amount of study will show the 
fascination there is in it, and how such fascination lurks 
hidden, it may be, in the mosquito, that seems only a 
pest, but which is really a part of nature’s economy; and 
with a larger and fuller reading the reader is drawn, to 
his own benefit, near to nature’s heart. A wonderful re- 
lationship there is soon found to be between the plants 
and flowers and the insect world,—the ants, the birds, 
the very snakes, all have a story to tell us, and the man or 
woman who takes up the earnest study of zoology that 
the Davenport book makes easily possible will be found 
in many ways to be a better social unit than one who 
neglects such study. The volume is not the only ele- 
mentary zoology, but it is a good one, 


Guide to the Study 





By Daniel C, 
Gilman. 490 pp. Well indexed. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 

This work is the biography of a scientific explorer, 
mineralogist, geologist, zoologist, and professor in Yale 
University. Daniel C. Gilman, having known the Dana 
family somewhat intimately, is thus enabled to portray 
the personal as well as the scientific side of his subject. 
He describes the boy and young man early showing in- 
terest in natural phenomena and having marvelous 
powers of observation and memory, surrounded by help- 
ful home influence. His struggle and final appointment 
on the United States exploring expedition, his rapid 
progress in the studies he loved, his first publications, 
and subsequent call to a chair in natural history in Yale 
College,—all these details are given in an easy narrative 
style. The value of the book is enhanced by a collection 
of letters written to and by Professor Dana, which 
clearly picture the geniality, persistence, and courage of 
the individual, and which also contain vivid descriptions 
of people inhabiting various lands and of peculiar land 
and rock formations. Geology is so closely related to 
Dana that in reading his biography and correspondence, 
a knowledge of the science is likewise obtained. Dar- 
win, Agassiz, Gray, Guyot, and Geikie are among Dana’s 
scientific associates mentioned in this book. Mr. Gilman 
has included in this volume a bibliography of Dana’s 
works, also a sketch of New Haven University, with 
which Dana’s career was identified. Mr. Gilman’s book 
is a mine of information. 

SCHEIK VON ALESSANDRIA VON WILHELM 

Edited by Walter Rippmann, M. A. Cam- 

New York: The Macmillan 


DER 
HAUFF. 
bridge: University Press. 
Company. 183 pp. 
Hauff’s collection of fairy tales from the East, entitled - 

“The Scheik of Alexandria and Hig Slaves,’’ makes an 

interesting book for youthful students of German. It is 

suitable for reading in second or third-year classes. The 
editor strikes a happy medium in the notes between too 
lengthy and elaborate explanations and the brevity 
which neglects a fit opportunity for instruction. Indeed, 

the notes seem to be particularly wise and helpful. A 

vocabulary that amply covers the text is included in the 

volume. 


TOPICS ON GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. For Use 


in Secondary Schools. By Arthur L. Goodrich. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 160 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 


The time when one text-book was faithfuly followed in 
the history classes of secondary schools is well past, and 
the change in the methods of study is emphasized by the 
appearance of topic books. Now the student must read 


in many histories to get a broader view of the subject, 
and he must consequently be provided with a list of ref- 
erences to the best books and a definite plan, so that his 
reading may be systematic, _ Mr. Goodrich has worked 


‘ out a list of topics on Greek and Roman history for his 


own classes which should just suit the needs of other his- 
tory teachers in college classes. He pro- 
vides, besides the general topic scheme and reference for 
reading, suggestions for map work, topics for special in- - 
vestigation and for review, and chronological ‘tables. 
The list of historical fiction and poetry is also of interest 
to students. Altogether the book should prove of inval- 
uable service to teachers and students of ancient history. ° 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE ROMAN OC- 
CUPATION. By Andrew Lang. In two volumes, 
Foye York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 509 pp. Price, vol. I., 
A truly delightful work is Andrew Lang’s “History of 

Scotland,” combining, as it does, the graceful style of 
the raconteur with the careful analysis of facts and the 
broad view of the subject which is required of an histo- 
rian. He begins with the Roman occupation of the 
island, and in the first volume covers the sixteen centu- 
ries to the death of Cardinal Beaton in 1546, which prac- 
tically ended the policy of Scottish reliance on France 
and resistance to England. The earlier period, before the 
people and the nation were formed, receives considerable 
attention. The author examines with especial interest 
the lives of the first Christian teachers, with whom are 
connected so many legends and miracles. It is the ro- 
mance in Scotland’s past, the personal element in: her 
history that particularly attracts Mr. Lang. He calls on 
contemporary chroniclers to reproduce the social life and 
manners and the personality of the leaders of the differ- 
ent periods. He uses them, moreover, with careful dis- 
crimination, making sure that they -are trustworthy 
and historically correct. Having regarded Mr. Lang as 
a purely literary person, though extremely versatile, it 
is a pleasure to find how much of the true historical in- 
stinct he has. There seems to be no occasion to ques- 
tion the accuracy of his work, and more than that, we 
find him correcting errors and misapprehensions of other 
historians. He is impartial, learned, and original. But 
it is as a piece of literature that we most admire the 
book and take rare pleasure in reading it, though the 
history may have only the remotest concern for us. 





ROME: ITS RISE AND FALL. A Text-book for High 
Schools and Colleges. By Philip Van Ness Myers, L. 
H,. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 554 pp. 
Myers’ compact little ‘History of Rome” has been 

much used in the secondary schools for some years, and 
has prepared us to welcome his more extended text-book 
on “Rome: Its Rise and Fall.”’ This is based on the 
earlier book, but by elaboration and addition it be- 
comes a more complete all-round presentation of the 
history of Rome, The development of the constitution 
is carefully traced step by step; the causes that under- 
mined the republic and later brought the fall of the em- 
pire are emphasized; the decay of paganism and the 
rise of Christianity are studied; Roman institutions and 
social life are described. With all these varied inter- 
ests the author has kept before us the unity of the his- 
tory of Rome, representing the transition from kingdom 
to republic and later to empire seem natural and in- 
evitable. Mr. Myers’ simple, clear, and readable style of 
writing is always liked, In the way of maps, illustra- 
tions, tables, and summaries, the book supplies all that 
can be desired. 


FOUR ROADS TO HAPPINESS. A Story of Hoosier 
Life. By Mary McCrea Cutter. Philadelphia: The 
Union Press. 312 pp. Price, $1.00. 

“Four Roads to Happiness” is the story of the career 
of four children, three girls and a boy, who begin life 
in a log house among the “Hoosier” forests. The boy 
goes to a western ranch and bends all his energies to 
money-making. One girl struggles to get an education, 
but gives up her ambitions in order to make home 
happy for an invalid mother. In one way or another 
each child works out his life, and all but one reach the 
happiness that is based on goodness, as well as on suc- 
cess. Many faults of character arfd outside trials have 
to be overcome, and their efforts are sure to enlist the 
sympathies of young readers. 


AS SBEN RY ME. By Lilian Bell. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

A most interesting book. Miss Bell carried with her 
on her travels abroad keen perception, active interest, 
and intense patriotism. Her experiences in the coun- 
tries visited are ?2scribed in a bright, earnest manner 
that holds the reader with a charm, and delights him 
with her picturesque style. 


The MaciaZ!!zn Company, New York, supply Joan Bere- 
nice Reynolds’ “Teaching of Geography—Switzerland and 
North Italy.” (Price, 60 cents. 112 pp.) The book gives 
very clearly and graphically the aim, method, and mate- 
rial used in the teaching of geography, map-making, ap- 
paratus, ete., in Switzerland and North Italy. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Price, 35¢.—— 


++ So ° snt.’’ Edited by A. Beinheorn. 
_  Schanz’s Der Assistent. « ) Pesce, 41.08, 


“The Spanish Verb” Ry Lieutenant Peter E. Traub. 
New York: American Book Company. 

‘¢ Joel Dorman Steele.” By Mrs. George Archibald. 

fork: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

ne Aunerivan Histege, By H. W. Caldwell. Chicago: J. H. Miller. 

“Graded Literature Readers "’— fourth book. By Judson and Ben- 
der, Price, 50cents. New York: Maynard. Merrill, & Co. 

‘* Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar.” Edited by G. C.D. O’Dell. New 
York: Longmans, Green. & Co. : 

“ First Book of Birds.” By Olive Thorne Miller. 

i é Co. 

tonne Poins oF Contact in grr yf By Patterson DuBois. Price, 
75 cents. New York: Dedd, Mead, & Co. di 
. «Elements of English Grammar. By George P. Brown and ¢ harles 
DeGarmo. Price, 60 cents Chicago: Werner School Rook « empary. 

“ The Trusts.” By William Miller Collier. Price, $1.25. New York: 
The Raker & Taylor Company. 2 

“* Flournoy’s From India to the Planet Mars.”’ 7 
Vermilye. Price, $1.50.—‘' The Crisis in China,”’ , $1 
“Overland to China.” By A. R. Colquoboun. Price, $3.10. 
York; Harper & Brothers. 


Price, $1.00. 


Boston: Hough- 


Translated by D. B. 
Price, $1.00 —— 
New 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
merves and induces refreshing sleep. 








Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 


October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PLYMOUTH. The seventh annual ses- 
sion of the New Hampshire Summer In- 
stitute for Teachers opened here August 
15 with an exceptionally large attendance. 
The instructors include teachers of wide 
reputation, and are as follows: History, 
Clarence A. Brodeur, superintendent of 
schools, Chicopee, Mass.; arithmetic, 
George F. Aldrich, superintendent of 
schools srookline, Mass.; geography, 
Philip Emerson, principal of the Cobbett 
school, Lynn, Mass.; English, Robert C. 
Metcalf, supervisor of schools, Boston: 
composition, Mary E. Whitven, Concord 


(N. H.) high school; music, Bnoch W. 
Pearson, supervisor of music, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; drawing, Nathaniel L. Berry, 


supervisor of drawing, Newton, Mass.; 
desk work, Herbert W. Lull, superintend- 
ent of schools, Quincy, Mass.: nature 
study, Mary C. Dickerson, Rhode Island 
state normal school; primary methods, 
Anna W. Braley, principal of the normal 
training school, Fall River, Mass.; civics, 
Superintendent Brodeur of Chicopee; cur- 
rent events, Dr. T. W. Harris, superin- 
tendent of schools, "Keene, N. H.: his- 
tory of education, Dr. Harris; school of 
management, Superintendent Aldrich of 
Brookline, Mass.; psychology, Maude 
Slye, Rhode Island state normal school. 
The session lasted until August 28, and 
was the most largely attended, as well as 
the most instructive, of any yet held in 
the state. Evening lectures were given 
by such noted instructors as the Hon. W. 
W. Stetson, superintendent of education 
in Maine; the Hon. F. A. Hill, secretary of 
the Massachusetts board of education; E. 
W. Pearson, supervisor of music, Phila- 
delphia: President C. S. Murkland of the 


New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts; Channing Folsom, 


New Hampshire superintendent of public 
instruction; Professor Tyler of Amherst 
College, and principal J. E. Klock of the 
state normal school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Frederick J. Allen has been 
appointed instructor of mathematics and 
history in Boston University. Mr. Allen 
was graduated from Dartmouth in 1889, 
taking his A. M. in 1892. He has had ten 
years’ teaching experience, one year as in- 
structor of history at Bates College. For 
the past four years he has been 
principal of the high school at Frank- 
lin, N. H. Mr. Allen is author of 
a text-book on English history.—— 
The seventh of the Old South lec- 
tures for young people, founded and main- 
tained by Mary Hemenway, Was given at 
the Old South Meeting House August 22 


by the Hon. Frank A. Hill, Litt. D., sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts state board 
of education. His theme was “The Prog- 
ress of Education in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’—— The city will spend nearly 
$3,000,000 for schools for the year 1900, 
the actual estimate given out by Mayor 
Hart being $2,998,385.31. The figures for 
recent years are given below, the total 
amount spent by the school board since 
1890 being $25,533,724, including the esti- 
mate for this year, and the figures being 
the results of calculations by the city 
auditor at the request of Mayor Hart: — 








APPROPRIATIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Department School-.. 

Expenses. houses, 

SEE a8 Ge tis SES ge $1,804,000.00 $190,000 
at ehh 5 ah oe 1,840,000.00 190,000 
SE aise oR Rs 40 65's 1,920,000.00 210,000 
Ress pees ccs 2,000,000.00 173,400 
Be B44 aap aed sas 2,140,000.00 175,000 
RRR Scone 2 lp ae 2,450,000.00 250,000 
SEE en taba & & 0 oe wh 2,565,413.68 283,000 
, eS RSA 2,706,385.31 292,000 
Totals .........$17,425,798.99 $1,763,000 

LOANS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Authorize? by 

Legislature, Council. 

SR a — $500,000 
ES Sa _— 134,575 
SS - ae — 360,850 
ays — 688,000 
ge |: $500,000 273,500 
BE eo aeraeer a 500,000 300,000 
TEE 6 bend esenies cae 650,000 102,000 
a ee ey 650,000 36,000 
BNE 3s dnd <eganes 300,000 500,000 

Normal school and 

DOU hate cst toed *300,000 —— 

Act of 1898 ........ *550,000 — 
EO - ie k'% ‘e's a epee $3,450,000 $2,894,925 





*Not issued. 


The amount that the school committee 
will have on its $2.90 proportion of the 
$10.50 tax limit is $2,920,370. With an 
unexpended balance of $349,958.46, being 
an excess of income over the expected 
amount of 1899-1900, and the estimated 
income for the current year of $40,000, the 
school committee will have a grand total 
of $2,998,385.31. Of this amount the sum 
of $251,754.35 must be appropriated under 
the statutes for such repairs and altera- 
tions upon school buildings as the school 
committee shall order. The summary is 
as follows: Salaries of instructors require 
$2,176,000; salaries of offcers, $88,800; 
salaries of janitors, $159,000; fuel, gas, 
and water, $113,000; supplies and inci- 
dentals, $169,585.31; schoolhouses, repairs, 
etc., $252,000; rents and taxes, $40,000; 
total, $2,998,385.31.——-Willliam E. Coch- 
rane, eastern manager of the Prang edu- 
cational company, who has been spend- 
ing the summer abroad, arrived home last 
week. 

BRIMFIELD. The sixth triennial re- 
union of the Hitchcock Free Academy 
Alumni Association was held here August 
23. The business meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in the Congregational 
church at 1.30. Salem D. Charles of Bos- 
ton presided. Reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were read. Mr. Charles, as 
one of the trustees, spoke upon the pros- 
perous financial condition, and paid a 
tribute to the skillful management of 
Henry H. Bowman. The deaths of Miss 
Fannie P. Walker and Rev. C. M. Palmer 
were spoken of in fitting terms. Both 
were leading members of the association, 
and have attended every reunion since 
its organization until the present. Miss 
Walker had held the office of vice-presi- 
dent, and was appointed historian at the 
last meeting. Miss Fannie Gates was 
elected to fill that position, and did so at 
the exercises later in the afternoon. 
These officers were elected: President, 
Salem D. Charles; first vice-president, 
Osear F. Brown; second vice-president, 
Harry E. Back; recording secretary, Miss 
Georgena Whitehouse; treasurer, Charles 
S. Tarbell; correspoding secretaries, Mrs. 
Bessie Brown Sherman and Miss Bertha 
Bliss; executive committee, Clarence B. 
jrown, Lydia-B: Hitchcock, M. Anna Tar- 
bell, F. Lineoln Pierce, and Abbie E. 
Spaulding; necrologist, Florence C. Bliss; 
historian, Helen M. Corey. The literary 
exercises were held in the church. The 
membership of the association numbers 
over 400, and there was a good attend- 
ance. Prayer was offered by Rev..Mr. 
Clancy of Brimfield, and Mr. Charles gave 
an address of welcome. President Charles 
was followed by Harry E. Back of Dan- 
ielson, Ct., commissioner of the bureau 
of labor statistics of the state of Connecti- 
eut. Dr. Norwood of Spencer, who was 
principal of the school from 1869 to 1879, 
was the next speaker. Dr. Norwood was 
followed by Miss F. B. Gates, who read 
the historical address. It was composed 
of communications from various former 


“T found your medi- 
cine a blessing to me 
and my family.” 




















There are women who feel something 
like a grudge against the children, who, 
one after another rob their mother of her 
beauty and strength. Men do not usually 
realize how much the mother gives to 
each child to her own loss. Women 
accept it as of the obligation of 

_ Nature and pay the debt grudgingly. 
Yet in Nature’s re every child is a 
new joy and fresh happiness. It isn’t 
the children that steal the mother’s 
strength. It is the unnatural drains and 
pains which weaken her. 

Every woman who has used Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription has found in it the 
one thing woman has waited for. It 
stops the drains, heals inflammation and 
ulceration, makes the baby’s advent a 
pleasure and his life a blessing. No 
opiates or narcotics are contained in 
‘* Favorite Prescription.’’ 

‘T read what your medicine had done for other 
people,”’ writes Mrs. Edwin H. Gardner, Box 70, 
Beechwood, Norfolk Co., Mass., ‘‘so thought 
I would try it, and I found that it was a blessing 
to me and my family. I began in June and took 
six bottles of your medicine, and three vials of 
‘Pellets.’ I took your medicine a year when I 
had a ten pound girl. I had the easiest time I 
ever had with any of my children. I have been 
very well since, I took three bottles of ‘‘ Favor- 
ite Prescription, three of ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,’ and three vials of ‘ Pellets.’ I had no 
appetite and could not eat much without it dis- 
tressing me. Before I took the medicine I only 
weighed 135 pounds, and now I weigh 175."' 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets clear the 
brain by cleansing the body of the cor- 
ruption which clouds it. 


scholars, and was extremely interesting. 
Some of the communications contained 


anecdotes and stories which were remem- ° 


many present. This closed the 
for the-afternoon. At 5 o’clock 
a dinner was served. The after-dinner 
speaking was highly entertaining. A 
poem by Mrs. Lucy Sherman Mitchell of 
Minneapolis, Minn., was read by Miss 
Livermore. Miss Florence Chase of Fisk- 
dale spoke interestingly. 

HAYDENVILLE. Melvin W. Smith of 
Norwood has been elected by the school 
committee to be principal of the Hayden- 
ville high school, succeeding A. O. Caswell, 
who is going to Williamsburg. Mr. Smith 
is a graduate of Dartmouth in 1898, and 
has had two years of teaching in high 
schools and academies, his last position 
being as instructor in the Highland mili- 
tary academy at Worcester. He comes 
highly recommended. The school com- 
mittee decided to introduce music into the 
Williamsburg schools. 


AMHERST. Professor George D. Olds 
with his family sailed from New York 
August 25 for Europe. He will proceed to 
Switzerland, where he will remain about 
a month, principally at Zurich. During 
his year of absence he will make a special 
study of methods of instruction in the 
educational institutions of the continent. 


GRAFTON The school committee has 
elected Francis A. Smith of Chelsea to 
succeed George Rugg as principal of the 
high school. He is a graduate of Colgate 
University, and during the past year has 
been teaching in the Chelsea high school 
and acting as principal in the Chelsea 
evening school. Mr. Smith went to Chel- 
sea from New York. 

WEST BROOKFIELD. Edward Dixon, 
superintendent of schools, who has been 
abroad for the past two months, arrived 
home the first of the week. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Morris F. Tyler, treas- 
urer of Yale University, has announced 
the donation of three new scholarships in 
music from Morris F. Steinert of New 
laven, the patron of the Yale music de- 
partment since its institution, five years 
ago. Each scholarship is for $150. One 
is for excellence in piano study, one for 
violin, and one for the organ. Mr. Stein- 
ert a year ago gave Yale probably the 
most extensive and valuable collection of 
classical musical instruments in America. 
He gave the university three schoarships 
in music four years ago. 


bered by 
exercises 


WEST HARTFORD. Supervisor W. 
H. Hall has nearly completed his pro- 
gramme for the dedication of the new 


school building at Elmwood, which will 
take place September 10; the _ public 
schools opening for the fall term Septem- 
ber 11. Mr. Hall has for some time been 
gathering material for an historical paper 
to be read at the dedicatory exercises... 

HARTFORD. Adolph Sinks, until re- 
cently principal of Sinks Institute at 
Chicago, died at the home of his son, Ber- 
nard H. Sinks, in Hartford August 21. 
For many years he was one of Chicago’s 
best-known educators. He was sixty- 
eight years old. He was born in Bavaria, 
and came to this country in 1850. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
VIRGINIA. 


Charles Scott Venable, for the last five 
years professor emeritus of mathematics 
at the University of Virginia, died on Au- 
gust 18 at his home in Charlottesville, Va, 
He was born in Prince Edward county, 
Va., on April 19, 1827. He received an 
academic education at Hampden-Sidney 
College and the University of Virginia, 
being graduated at the former institution 
in 1842, and the latter in 1848. He con- 
tinued his studies at Berlin in 1852, and at 
Bonn in 1854. Prior to 1861 he held pro- 
fessorships in the universities of South 
Carolina and Georgia, and in Hampden- 
Sidney College. During the civil war he 
was a lieutenant-colonel and aide-de-camp 
on the staff of General Robert E. Lee. In 
1865 he was appointed professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Virginia, and 
from 1870 to 1873 was chairman of the 
faculty. 

A school has been established by the 
government at Fort Munroe for the pur- 
pose of instructing regulars in the appli- 
eation of electrical machinery used in the 
army. The rules, published by direction 
of the secretary of war, provide that ap- 
plicants must be under twenty-five years 
of age, unmarried, qualified as a gunner, 
a student of a correspondence school, or 
the owner of electrical books, and no ap- 
plicant will be recommended unless he 
has sought for a year or more to become 
practically familiar with one or more 
classes of electric machinery, or with 
some portion of the elementary literature 
on electricity. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

Major General Joseph Wheeler has been 
asked to deliver during next winter a 
course of lectures on the great battles of 
the world before the department of his- 
tory of the University of Chicago. 


MICHIGAN. 


By the will of the late Charles C. 
Bowen, partner of D. M. Ferry, which has 
been filed for probate in Detroit, the trus- 
tees of Kalamazoo College are given 
$50,000 to endow a Greek professorship, 
to be known as the John A. Broadus pro- 
fessorship. 

MISSOURI. 


State School Superintendent Carrington 
has accepted invitations to address a half 
dozen Farmers’ Institutes in northwest 
Missouri during the first week of Septem- 
ber. He will talk on “How the Public 
Schools May Promote Agriculture.’”’ The 
superintendent has just completed a sum- 
mer tour of institute visitation, in which 
he addressed fifty-seven county institutes 
—just one-half the counties in the state. 
His principal theme has been “More 
Common Sense in School Organization 
and Teaching.” He has been laying par- 
ticular stress on a closer articulation of 
our entire school system, and on the ne- 
cessity for cultivating the individuality 
of the pupil through the teaching of lit- 
erature and its correlating subjects, na- 
ture study and language, history and 
forms as embodied in-the practical arts. 

Through a plan of examining and li- 
censing teachers, proposed by the state 
superintendent, and adopted by a ma- 
jority of the county boards of examiners, 
thousands of young teachers have within 
the past year been inspired with ambition 
for higher academic and more thorough 
pedagogic training. To meet these new 
demands, the state normals have been re- 
organized, both as to.courses of study and 
teaching corps. Better department ref- 
erence libraries, better equipped labora- 
tories, practical agriculture,-manual train- 
ing, and real model schools—schools of 
applied pedagogy—are some of the im- 
provements made in the state normals. 

The course of study for rural and vil- 
lage schools has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in most of the county institutes, 
and teachers have obtained much valuable 
information regarding its use, which will 
result in more uniform and more effect- 
ive work in the rural schools. 

The state school department has been 
quietly working out some of Missouri’s 
educational problems, and in this work 
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it has had the hearty and unanimous sup- 
port of all her leading educators. 


KENTUCKY. 


The schools of the state are preparing 
for a vigorous year’s work, and will all 
pe under headway early in September. 

Many changes have taken place in the 
ranks of supervision this year. Superin- 
tendent James McGuiness of Owensboro 
has resigned, and Superintendent Mc- 
Henry Rhoads of Frankfort succeeds him. 
Superintendent Frogge of Middlesboro 
comes to Frankfort. Professor J. B. Tay- 
lor of Beaver Dam goes to Middlesboro, 
and Professor W. G. Welborn of Chris- 
tiansburg, Va., takes charge of the college 
at Beaver Dam, 

Superintendent J. M. N. Downs of Bel- 
lour, president of Kentucky Bducational 
Association, hag quit school work to enter 
the employ of a large Chicago house. 
Superintendent F. S. Alley succeeds him. 

Owensboro has just taken in a small 
suburban community, adding 512 school 
children to her census list. The board of 
education have made a needed addition to 
the already commodious high school, at a 
cost of $8,000. 

Professor J. G. Crabbe, superintendent 
of the Ashland schools, spent his vacation 
at the Paris exposition. 

Professor A. C. Burton of Brandenburg 
has recently married and will take charge 
of the Corydon schools September 1, 

Professor W. E. Lumley of Gainsville, 
Fla., has accepted the principalship of the 
Litchfield seminary. He was once a 
Kentucky teacher and will receive a 

warm welcome on his return. 

The Paducah schools have changed su- 
perintendents. George O. McBroom is 
succeeded by Professor Hatfield. Hender- 
son will try a superintendent this year in 
the person of Professor McDonald. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. In recognition of the fact 
that nine-tenths of the pupils who attend 
the public high schools plan to enter busi- 
ness, a course to fit the needs of such stu- 
dents is to be opened in a high school in 
St. Paul next month. Many high schools 
have a commercial course, but the one 
planned in St. Paul appears to be of a 
wider and more ambitious order. It is 
designed to give four years of hard work 
in subjects best adapted to fit students 
for business life, as is.shown by this sum- 
mary: Four years, English composition, 
with especial emphasis on writing, spel- 
ling, punctuation, and grammar; two 
years, modern languages, bookkeeping, 
business practice, mechanical drawing or 
domestic science, physics, chemistry; one 
and a half years, stenography and type- 
writing (optional), general history; one 
year, a'gebra; one term, geometry, English 
history and commerce, American history 
and commerce, physical and commercial 
geography, commercial arithmetic, medi- 
aeval history, ancient history, civics. In 
addition one term will be devoted to the 
study of the theory of taxation and its ap- 
plication; one term to business law and 
instruction on the industrial side of 
American history and the commercial 
side of English history. Commercial 
geography will be studied with special 
reference to its relation to environment 
and industry.——The board of school in- 
spectors has elected Professor Irwen Lev- 
iston of Omaha superintendent of the city 
schools. Superintendent Leviston was 
graduated from Dartmouth with high 
honors in 1882. He was born in New 
Hampshire forty-two years ago. For two 
years after his graduation he was an in- 
structor in physics in his alma mater, and 
for another year assistant librarian. He 
then accepted a position with the Council 
Bluffs schools, and at the end of his first 
year’s work was tendered an appointment 
as principal. He chose to continue as 
a teacher of science, and went to Omaha 
as a professor in the high school there. 
He was elected later assistant principal, 
and continued in that position seven 
years. He was then elected principal. 
During the four years following he made 
an excellent record in this position. The 
school had 1,300 pupils and forty-two 
teachers, and his work won him an envi- 
able reputation among educators both 
East and West. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the science department of the 
National Educational Association, and 
secretary of that department in 1897. 

There are 7,258 schoolhouses in Minne- 
sota. Male teachers, 2,306; females, 8,944. 
Average salary of males, $46; of females, 
$35; average of both, $37.50. Evidently 
there are about 11,000 teachers regularly 
employed in the state. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 
To the University of California comes 
the honor of having its graduates among 


the first school teachers appointed to per- 
form the task of Americanizing the Phil- 


ippines. Those selected for this work 
Miss Anna J. Neale of San Diego, rebet 
Warner Oliver of Los Angeles, and Max- 
well L. McCullough of Irvington, all 
graduates of the state university with the 
class of 1900. These were appointed by 
Frederick W. Atkinson, superintendent 
of public instruction for the Philippines 
through Judge William H. Taft, chairman 
of the Philippine commission. 


WASHINGTON. 

CHENEY. The normal school will 
open September 4. The new principal, J. 
H. Miller, is busy perfecting plans for the 
coming year, visiting institutes and pre- 
paring for the opening of his school. 

WALLA WALLA. The recent session 
of the county institute was one of the 
most successful ever held in the county, 
and was the eighteenth gathering of its 
kind, Among the instructors and lec- 
turers were Principals W. E. Wilson, BE. 
T. Mathes, and J. A. Keener, President 
Penrose, Professors Bratton, Kerr, and 
Brode. 

PIERCE COUNTY. Superintendent 
Dewey held the county institute during 
the week beginning August 27. Among 
the instructors and lecturers will be 
President Graves, President Gault, Presi- 
dent Mathes, Professors Priest, Colgrove, 
Benbow, E. N. Young, C. N. Young, E. P. 
Young, Hover, Miss Kelly, and Editor 
Brintnall. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

The following list of winners of scho!ar- 
ships at Queen’s University have been 
posted at Kingston, Ont.: Senior scholar- 
ships—Prince of Wales’, $160, mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, and biology—Bert 


committee for the Kirkpatrick memorial, 
explaining the project and giving the 
names of voluntary contributors.  Al- 
ready $1,000 has been tendered. The 
fountain will cost $3,000. 


AWARDS AT THE EXPOSITION TO CANADA'S 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 

Grand prizes have been awarded at 
Paris as follows: To the Dominion of 
Canada, three, for primary, secondary, and 
superior education; to the province of 
Quebec, one, for primary education; to 
McGill University, one, for its exhibit. 
For school furniture, le congregation 
Notre Dame, conseil des arts et manu- 
factures, receive a silver medal; and the 
Lassard school manufacturing company, 
honorable mention. 


ONTARIO. 


TORONTO. The construction of the 
new Bathurst-street school will not be 
begun as soon as anticipated, owing to the 
fact that the appropriation is not suffi- 
cient to carry out the original plans. 
Modified plans and specifications for a 
smaller school are preparing. It is hoped 
the building committee will be enabled to 
make the award before the end o1 August. 

Sixty-one candidates applied for two 
vacancies on the teaching staff of the 
Jarvis-street Collegiate Institute. The 
management committee of the Collegiate 
Institute board submitted a report rec- 
ommending that J. W. Odell of Coburg 
be appointed to the position of mathe- 
matical specialist at an initial salary of 
$1,300 per annum, and that Miss Mary 
O’Rourke of Toronto be employed as 
teacher of junior classics. The board re- 
jected the report of the committee, and on 
the recommendation of Principal Manley 
appointed R. A. Gray of London to the 
mathematical position, and L. H. Gundy 
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A. MeLean, Orillia, with honor Leitch 
memorial, No. 1; governor-general’s, $175, 
classics—Wilfrid Playfair, Almonte, with 
honor of Williamson No. 1; chancellor’s, 
$200, mathematics,—James B. McKechnie, 
Wiarton. Williamson No. 1, $165, clas- 
sics and English—Binney S. Black, 
Kingston; Wiliamson No, 2, $160, classics, 
and French or German—Bessie Errett, 
Chatham; Leitch memorial, No. 1, $160, 
physics, chemistry, and biology—George 
C. Leitch, Dutton; Nichols foundation, 
No. 1, $150, English, French, and German 
—Lottie Thompson, Picton, with honor of 
mayor’s; mayor’s, $150, Latin, French, 
and German, Samuel McCormack, Brock- 
ville; Mowat, $150, mathematics—Stanley 
Dunlop, Kemptville; Forbes McHardy, 
$125, mathematics, French, and German— 
trace Clark, Kingston: members’, $125, 
English, French, and German—Kathleen 
Teskey, Carleton Place; special, $120, 
mathematics—R. B. McCormack, Corn- 
wall. Junior scholarships—Nichols foun- 
dation, No. 2, $130—J. S. Thompson, Pic- 
ton; Kingston, $125—Eleanor Malloch, 
Hamilton; Nichols foundation, No 3, $110 
each—Edna Wellbanks, Picton; Hannah 
Holiingshead, Dutton, equal. Special 
scholarships—Watkins, $160—Elsie Saun- 
ders, Kingston, with honor of members’; 
McLennan, Glengarry, foundation, $400— 
Jessie S. Cattanach, Williamstown, with 
honor of Nichols’ foundation, No. 3; Mar- 
ion Stewart McDonald, $60—Katie M. Mc- 
Kellar, Williamstown. There was keen 
competition this year for the scholarships, 
102 applications being received, as com- 
pared with thirty-nine last year. Noth- 
ing is known yet as to the size of the 
freshman class, but judging from the ap- 
plications for scholarships, it should be a 


record-breaker. 
Circulars are about to be issued by the 


to the junior vacancy.——The normal 
schools of the province opened on Tues- 
day, August 21. ‘Toronto has 120 new 
students, and Ottawa and London 100 
each.——George E. Mill, graduate of the 
Toronto normal college at Hamilton, has 
been appointed classical master of the 
Orangeville high school, to succeed R. S. 
Jenkins, who resigned to pursue a post- 
graduate course in Chicago University. 
OTTAWA. A circular has been issued 
by the Ontario educational department to 
inspectors of public and separate schools 
referring to the special need of bi-lingual 
schools. Higher academic and profes- 
sional requirements will be demanded 
from teachers giving instruction in both 
English and French. Those seeking to 
qualify as teachers in bi-lingual schools 
will be required to pass the public school 
leaving examination, after which they will 
be required to take from September to De- 
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cember a course of professional training, 
somewhat similar to that now exacted: of 
candidates for provincial third-class cer- 
tificates. The course is to be followed at 
Ottawa, and arrangements are to be made 
by which students will have some of the 
advantages of the normal school.—_—lIt 
has been definitely decided that students 
in the provincial normal school shall take 
up manual training as one of the regular 
subjects in the curriculum. It is expected 
that the system will be in working order 
from Nova Scotia to Winnipeg in a short 
time. To effect this object sixteen spec- 
ialists have been engaged in the United 
States, England, and the continent, and 
these are under contract for three years to 
introduce and supervise the subject in the 
leading cities and towns. Their salaries, 
as well as all incidental expenses, are 
paid by Sir William Macdonald, the in- 
auguration of the scheme being intrusted 
by this gentleman to Professor Robertson. 


Any Subserther 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a sprcimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sendtig us, on a 
postal card the name and address to 
which he would like the paper scent 
NEW ENGLAND PUR, CO, 


2 Someraet St.. Boaton. 
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GRASIMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exerci-es affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


these cautions. By James F. WIL.ts, Instructor in English Grammar. 


price, 25 cems. 


Paper ; 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. Wits. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 


uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. 


Use it, and pupils will soon 


become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—“The Influence of the Western World 
on China” is the title of a timely article 
in the September Century, the writer be- 
ing Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D. D., for 


thirty years a missionary in the Middle 
Kingdom. Dr. Sheffield sailed from San 
Francisco June 22, having just learned of 
the burning of the North Uhina College, 
of which he is the president. The article, 
written shortly before his verge is 
wholl ropos of the present sit on, 
and ro ocar iat me a powerful protest against 
any dismemberment of the Chinese em- 
pire. One can learn much about the 
Boxers from a paper by R. Van Bergen 
on “The Revolution in China and Its 
Causes.” A second installment of Jean 
Schopfer’s notes on “Amusements at the 
Paris Exposition” treats particularly of 
theatres, panoramas, and other spectacles, 
John Burroughs gives the second and con- 
cluding paper of his notes on the Harri- 
man expedition to Alaska and Behring 
Sea, which included, as an afterthought, 
a two hours’ sojourn in Siberia. Lovers of 
personalia will enjoy Th. Bentzon’s sym- 
pathetic sketch of the late Pere Didon, 
the great pulpit orator of the Madeleine, 
and the third budget of Dr. William Ma- 
son’s “Memories of a Musical Life,” in 
which the principal figure is the Abbe 
Liszt. Mr. Morley brings us to the period 
of the military dictatorship in his life of 
Cromwell, and Sir Walter Besant’s illus- 
trated paper on East London is taken up 
with “The Thames from Wapping to 
Blackwall.” The fiction of the number 
is excellent, as are the art features. 


—Although all the world knows of the 
passion play at Oberammergau, very few 
are able to learn anything about the in- 
timate personal life and identity of the 


men and women who take part in the 
play. A keen-eyed and quick-witted 
Scotch clergyman, Dr .J. F. Dickie, who 
has produced the best English translation 
of the passion play in existence, has been 
studying closely the characters of the ac- 
tors this summer, and has availed him- 
self of exceptional opportunities of know- 
ing them and talking with them about 
their life and work. He tells what he has 
learned of these men and women, and the 
effect that their acting has upom .sem, in 
the Sunday School Times of August 25. 
His comments on young Anton Lang, the 
Christus, the new Mary, and the “tragedy 
within the passion,” caused by the rejec- 
tion of Rosa Lang for the part of Mary, 
the marvelous acting of Judas, and other 
striking features go to make this article 
of probably greater interest than anything 
that has yet been written on this subject, 
centuries old though it is. 


—The leading article in Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly for September is a per- 
sonal record of almost unparalleled ad- 


venture, written by W. Walton, chief 
quartermaster of our navy, who shared 
with Lieutenant Gillmore a captivity of 
more than eight months among the Fili- 
pinocs. Thrilling as a story, the narrative 
gives one a new insight into the charac- 
ter of the Filipino people. The much 
talked of Wu Tingfang, Chinese minister 
at Washington, contributes an intelligent 
paper upon his own people, and this is re- 
inforced by an article telling just the 
facts about the Boxers which few people 
know, and everybody wants to know. An 
instructive article gives an account of the 
wonderful processes of Uncle Sam’s mint, 
and a highly exciting one by the chief of 
Unele Sam’s secret service tells of the 
greatest “haul” of his career. In fiction, 
too, the number is strong. A second in- 
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stallment of Captain Robert E. Lee’s per- 
sonal recollections of his illustrious 
father, an interesting chapter in an inter- 
esting serial, poems, and a store of capital 
illustrations, complete the number. 


—The remarkable series of “Great 
Battles of the World’’ which the lamented 
Stephen Crane prepared for the New 
Lippincott Magazine just before his death 
is continued in the September number 
with the magnificent narrative of Lutzen. 
Until the appearance of these papers on 
the subject with which Crane was most 
identified in letters it was not known 
what powers of historic narrative he pos- 
sessed. The “Complete Novel’ feature of 
the New Lippincott Magazine is appar- 
ently being developed with great consid- 
eration for the tastes of home-readers. 
Novels to come are promised from Mar- 
garet Deland, Mrs. Amelia Sarr, Mrs. 
Schuyler Crowninshield, Clinton Scollard, 
and Cyrus Townsend Brady, which are 
said to maintain the high level of the 
others. 

—Besides its literary features, which 
attain the highest standard of quality and 
timeliness, the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for September offers practical in- 
formation on such topics as “The Rough 
Rider and His Family,” “The Dowager 
Empress of China,” “Child-Life in the 
Home,” “The American Girl Artist in 
Paris,” “How Shall We Educace Our 
Girls?” “Preparing a School Luncheon,” 
together with a number of first-class 
stories and articles relative to the proper 
conduct of household affairs. Published 
by the Crowell & Kirkpatrick Company, 
Springfield, O.; one dollar a year; ten 
cents a copy; sample copy free. 


—The September number of the Critic 
will contain a six hundred line humorous 


poem by Edmond Rostand, the author of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” It is called “La 
Journee d’une Precieuse,” and is printed 
in French with an explanatory note by 
Christian Brinton. The same number 
will contain the second of a series of 
papers by Andrew Lang, written exclus- 
ively for the Critic. The engaging title of 
this second paper is “Omar Khayyam as 
a Bore.”” Readers of Mr. Lang may know 
pretty well what to expect from his hands 
with such a subject. 


—Josiah Quincy’s paper on “The United 
States in China,’’ which the Living Age 
for September 8 reprints from the Con- 
temporary Review, is a thoughtful and 
sagacious discussion of the question, free 
from partisan bias. 





OUR CABLE COMMUNICATION WITH 


MANILA. 

As at present situated, the government 
at Washington can communicate with 
Manila only in the most roundabout way, 
and its communications are at any point 
subject to foreign interference. The ex- 
isting route of cablegrams from Washing- 
ton to Manila is as follows: To New York 
by land; to Valentia, Ireland, by cable; 
to Brighton, England, by cable and land; 
to Havre, France, by cable; to Marseilles 
by land; to Alexandria, Egypt, by cable; 
to Suez, Egyft, by land; to Aden, Arabia, 
by cable; to Bombay, India, by cable; to 
Madras, by land; to Singapore, Malayan 


peninsula, by cable; to Saigon, Cochin 
China, by cable; to Hongkong, by cable; 
to Manila, Philippine Islands, by cable— 
the distance being 14,000 miles and the 


number of transmissions fourteen. And 
for this communication the*government 
is now paying about $400,000 annually for 
its own messages.—The Little Chronicle. 


+ 


CORRECT TITLE OF THE KING OF 
ITALY. 


The new king of Italy is sometimes re- 
ferred to as Victor Emmanuel II., and 
oftener as Victor Emmanuel III. Both 
titles are correct, but officially the new 
king will be known as Victor Emmanuel 
II. There have been three Victor Em- 
manuels, but only two of them, including 
the present ruler, have been kings of 
Italy. Victor Emmanuel I. was king of 
Sardinia. He abdicated in 1826. In 1849, 
one of his descendants, Victor Emmanuel, 
ascended the throne of Sardinia, and was 
known as Victor Emmanuel II. In 1861 
the United Kingdom of Italy was formed, 
and Victor Emmanuel ‘was proclaimed 
king of Italy under the title of Victor 
Emmanuel I. He was succeeded by his 
son, the late King Humbert, who, in turn, 
is now succeeded by his son, Victor Em- 
manuel. So it will be seen that while 
there have been three Victor Emmanuels 


there have been but two Victor Em- 
manuels of Italy—hence the title of the 
present king is Victor Emmanuel II. 

The crowning of James VI. of Scotland 
as James I. of England is another instance 
of the same thing. James was the son of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. When she abdi- 
cated he ascended the throne as James VI. 
of Scotland. By reason of his ‘descent 
(both through his father and mother) 
from Margaret Tudor, daughter of King 
Henry VII., he succeeded to the English 
throne upon the death of the unmarried 
Queen Elizabeth, and became James L, 
king of England and Ireland, and it is as 
James I. that he is known in history.—- 
The Little Chronicle. 








A little boy writing a composition on 
the zebra the other day was requested to 
describe the animal and mention what it 
is useful for. After deep reflection, he 
wrote: “The zebra is like a horse, only 
striped. It is chiefly used to illustrate the 
letter Z.” ’ 
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Standard Books for Teachers. 





HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Wiysutp, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his hervic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Rea:ling Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptorn, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 





LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By 8S. S. Laurus. 
Price, $1.00. 
This is the most complete account of Comenius 


Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 


and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
- important work in the history of educationai 
eories. 


Many a teacher as he reads this book will 


be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own 
clear! y 
“ Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls 
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seen and clearly stated 250 years 


Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Srencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. 
pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


Cloth. 328 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 





203 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agenotes. 





Title. 
Graded Literature Readers—4th book.. 


-- Judson & 
The Point of Contact in Teaching................... 
The Trusts... .icresscccescccccecscecredsssereueveseces 
From India to the Planet Mars... jy Adie wane 


he Crisis in China.. ise, steer 
ae 60 COMIN hr eee ee con a6 Roe ene SS 
A New College Atgenee Seat isl aa 
Economics and In notrial ‘History... 
French Sight Readin 
First Year in German EE ee Fa ee 
Plane and Solid Geome metry apis EAPLAWLA Wh-aidib ete C6056 
History of Banking in the vanes Btates. ay a 
Rivers of North America.. ine ecu 
VoloQROOs > sacessoddethneihedks hunks boneaes 0600. s8ccnne 
Bismarck and the New German Empire............. 
Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay.................0.5 
Rome: Its Rise and Fall.............. cc. cc cece ee ence 
The Flower Of the WlOCK,..........cssccsscecsssccece 
England in the Nineteenth Century................. 
History Of BGUGRGIRM so oicc ccc cc cee scercreectecce 
Elementary Ph — ' setetinetand OP Seer aye fee ee 
Experimental 
An Inductive Rhetoric. Sach indus each a destvetrestwaleth 


eee eee ee eee eee ee 


peur " Maynard, Merrill, & Co.,N.¥. § .50 
: r e Oo. 
DuBois, Dodd. Co. * -75 
Coliief. Baker & Taylor Co., " 1,25 
Vermilye. (Tr.} Harper & Bros., “ 1.50 
“ S 00 
Colquohoun, ss Stee 3.00 
Boyd. Scott, Foresman, & Co. Chicago— 
Thurston, 1.00 
peapes- American Book Co., N.Y. .40 
Ke r’s. “ Ty “ ae 1 00 
Milne, F * U st ‘s ,25 
Knox. Bradford Rhodes & Co., ** 6.00 
Russell, G. P. Putnant’ 8 Sons, ‘ 2.00 
Sepnes. ‘© 2,00 
Headlam. - “« 1.50 
Bliss. a Mifflin, &0o,, Boston. 1.50 
Myers. Ginn & 6 —— 
Norris. D. Appleton & Co., ¥: Y. 1.00 
Oman. Longmans, Green, & Co., “ 1.25 
Davidson, Chas. Scribner’ ~ Sons, o Te 
Redway. “ 1,25 
Newell. D. 0. Heath & Co., Boston. 1.10 
Lewis. “ “ “ “ Pieces 








Correspondence instruction is rapidly 
increasing in favor, now that it has had 
time to exhibit its good results after sev- 
eral years of application. A very large 
number of young men have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity presented by 
correspondence instruction for increasing 
their knowledge, and thereby bettering 
their positions and chances for advance- 
ment. One of the pioneer schools in this 
line, and one that has had particular suc- 
cess with electrical instruction, is the In- 
ternational correspondence schools, of 
Scranton, Pa, In their courses on elec- 
trical subjects practically the whole 
ground of electrical application and engi- 
neering is covered, and the instruction is 
so arranged that it can be begun at any 
time or taken up by any one. The 
schools will be glad to furnish informa- 
tion in regard to these courses. 





A national convention is called to meet 
in the city of Springfield, O., Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 10-11, 1900, for the 
purpose of organizing a national league 
of village improvement associations and 
other societies which devote their ener- 
gies wholly or in part to the promotion of 
public beauty. The first session will be 
held on Wednesday morning, October 10, 
at 10 o’clock. 

Every village improvement association 
in the United States, and every other so- 
ciety working to promote out-door art, 
will be entitled to two delegates in this 
convention. All persons who are inter- 
ested in the success of the wider move- 
ment for public beauty are cordially in- 
vited and respectfully urged to attend this 
convention, in the deliberations of which 
they will be cheerfully accorded the privi- 
lege of participating. 





A male Cuban teacher who prides him- 
self on having acquired English had 
changed his clothes one day and, in doing 
so, had forgotten to transfer from one 
garment to the other the key to his desk. 
This is how he told his friend of it:— 

“I have forget the key to my other 
trousers.,”’ 

Another, when told that a friend had 
just been in town, inquired:— 

“Did you walk at the foot or at the 
car?” 

The Cambridge jokes are not all on the 
Cubans. Recently a boy was engaged to 
distribute tickets to the teachers for an 
approaching concert. President Eliot, 
standing by, thought he might possibly 
attend, and extended his hand for a ticket. 
The boy gave a glance at him and re- 
marked, scornfully:— 

“You ain’t no Cuban!” 





“How do you tell a good novel from a 
poor one, Bob?” 

“Well, very often I go by the person 
who recommends it.”—Detroit Free Press. 


. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 








MISCELLANY. 


VERY QUEER ARITHMETIC. 

Master—‘‘Be quick, my boy, and reckon 
up how many head of cattle there are in 
that herd.” 

Pupil—‘‘Seventy-six.”’ 

Master—‘‘How do you make that out?” 

Pupil—“I counted their feet and divided. 
by four.” 

Master—“‘You gave yourself unneces- 
sary trouble, my lad. Next time you 
must count the horns and divide by two.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
beeh used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


“Don’t you get awfully tired doing 
nothing all the time?” asked the young 
man who thought himself interested in 
sociology. 

“Mister,” answered Perry Pattetic, “I 
git so tired doin’ nothin’ that I can’t do 
nothin’ else.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Six-year-old Donald was sent to a 
neighbor’s on an errand. When he came 
back he said to his mamma: “Mr. E.’s 
folks had company, and they were all 
talking in German; but I could not tell 
what language they were laughing in.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


fa At the End of Your Journey mee will find $ 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shoppin, one | theatres. 
Baggage to and from Pare free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and wards. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and vt graduates, grey 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 


Advises parents about ocho 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 











Kellogg’ s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of me 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers a onlew iy 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


AMERI AN TEACHERS BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted “tm 








Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


25 cents. 


15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winons, Mina, 





while in Europe, to a place of which she had no information, is an unusual ex- 
;| ELECTED perience, but ty happened peg byt vgh te Miss Abigail Lynch of Her- 
weer, . S_ SBe yas is fermasy, bat juss bate ns og had called u d 
r her in her absence, that derstood ties and 
wishes. So when President Leonard of WAY WHILE <n tle uae ane pA wag of 
wrote for 


the Michi sor age pps say she was the one Bs ge re 
work he described believed it, and secured ILE election. This takes a wi cose 
— on her part “ty on the part of President 


“It is a fit,” it means nny. piowancee the teacher aw whale — fe OPE j 


on ting distamGe Or i8 .,......cccrsscesanecsesecsess Sek OObGe RATNER s p00 Cee eheeee 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGaknoy. ooedens + GW. BARDEEN, sYRAcuaE. N.Y. 
136 Auditorium Bldg. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION **cnicaco, 1 


Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
teachers who are am ad 
404 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. | there sateen: am semnitions for advancement rather thas 








Central 


; STABLISHED 14 YEARS. Largest and best 
The Albert known Agency in the West. Vacancies tor 
Normal Schools, Acade- Music 


Sep mber in Coll 
es, High Schools. 


Teachers’ 


blic epee etc. we H al I, 








Agency. mete cametnieg ye Sy tek Chicago 

B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 3878 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 

AGENCY. best schools in the West sessse CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | sctocis “Sua ‘Famfiies 
uso. and' 


a; redteabadriele aiken ee ealaie wad 


and FOREIGN, sper 
every department of on or address 


Mrs. M. J: Youne-FutTon, wink 


23 Union Square, New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


PE I LISTS with i general education wanted for py sah a a work in High 
He A Schoo a. soe Schools and ore: in Pennsylvania and other 
imary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions payi $60 to $70 per month, if 

Pope can poy some approved atouaen of music and drawing. For art er information, address 


NAVIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 








Recommends Competent Teachers. 


The Educators Exchange siivinnirr se ie aerate. 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 








P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


SCHERMERHOR 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 


Prvccnter 2 Ae emu apa ve tap! eek age pes gala 
Ave. Row Jom com, 1505 Penn. ave. 4 Washington. 


at., W 414 Cen 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.S. East. 1855. 
3 E. 14th St, N.Y. Jon ©. Roomwexe, } Managers. 








38 Wabest as mee ‘Chien 
533 Oooper Bidg., Denver 





C. A. score & CO., Pro 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES swnaeSesifBicn 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ffer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH-~ 
The South and Westy ecrans TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


e of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
fF at St., opposite Hotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 
HARLAN P, FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and wit 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested ir these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUATL. 

















EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Ruggery Bidg., 


The Central Teachers’ Agency itis, ‘oui. 


Ie place teachers in every State in the Union. Our permanent clentage is large, giving us many di- 
W rect calls for teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us, and we will tell you honestly 
what we can do for you. Reference Book free. ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 


SPBSSSSVSsSs SSESSsessessesesseseseseses 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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year's a free. MONTHS by sending one NEW yoarly 
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The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. 1, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. Two brushes. 


Send for Prices and Special Offer. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. CHICAGO. 





Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


and ematic course of study, inclu a complete system of Physical Training and 
a thorough 7 y ons Pp 


Has 
Voree Culture, Natural 
practical work in every department. 
<@ Spring Term opens March 7. 


dering, and the principles of 
by the State. 
Address for Lilustrated 


mhy of Expression. Scientific and 


CHARLES LEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Carner Tremont and Rerkeley Streets. Boston. Mass. 





Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 


teachers. 


To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 


been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 

The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 


essential to a complete commercial education. 


Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 


The Course can be completed in one year. 
Regi-trar of the Institute. 


Circulars can be had on application to the 


JAMES MACALISTER, LL.D., President. 





“ One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 





Supt. Tuomas M. Baturert, Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 








Best Work Yet Written. 


‘** Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 





The manual! lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of vhildren in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. . Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset St. 
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TALES FROM 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 


, tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 
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“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


GHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


With this thought and object in view, CutLp Stupy or TH CLassics has been written. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of th 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely nf 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
_. This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





MYTHOLOGY. 


e€ 
attractively 


Price, 40 Cents. 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


RY OREO EELUEED. 
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THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 





A History of England, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By J. N. Larned, Editor of ‘‘ History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading.”” With Topical Analyses, Research Questions, and Bibliographical Notes, by 


Homer P. Lewis, 


rincipal of the English High School, Worcester, 


Mass. With 151 illustrations 


and maps, and a full working index, Crown 8vo, 700 pages. Half-leather, $1.25, net. 


English : Composition and Literature. 


By W. F. Webster, Principal of East High School, Minneapohs, Minn. This book is a development of 
y the Webster Course of study adopted by the Committee on College Entrance Requirements of the 


Nationa! Education Association. Crown 8vo. 301 pages. 


Half-leather, 90 cents, net. 


The First Book of Birds. 
By Olive Thorne Miller. School Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations in color, and many othe 


illustrations. 60 cents, net. 


' ‘The Riverside Art Series, 
No. 5. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Estelle M. Hurll. With 16 reproductions of representative 


pictures of the artist, and interpretative text. 


No.6. MURILLO. (in preparation.) 


Each issue: Paper, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. Subscription price: for any four consecutive 


issues, in Paper, $1.00; Cloth, 81.50. 


Recent Issues of the Riverside Literature Series. 


145. 
141. 
143. 
142, 
141, 
140, 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. 
Three Outdoor Papers. 


Hawthorne's Gentle Boy, and Other Stories. Paper, 15 cents. 
Sendder’s Beok of Legends, Paper, 15 cents; Clota, 25 cents. 
Plutarch’s Life of Alexander the Great. 
Paper, 15 cents. 

By T. W. Higginson. Paper, 15 cents. 

Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. (Quintuple number.) Many illustrations. Crown 8vo. Paper, 


North’s Translation, Paper, 15 cents. 


60 cents; cloth, 75 cents. (Other numbers in preparation.) 


Descriptive circulars sent on application. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 E, 17th St., New York. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





New York University 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL. D., Chancellor 


A graduate school of educational science. 
Courses are offered in History of Education, 
Physiological and Experimental Psychology, 
Analytical Psycho!ogy, History of Philosophy, 
Elements of Pedagogy, Physiological Peda- 
gogics, Comparative Study of National School 
Systems, Aesthetics in Relation to Education, 
Genetic Psychology, Institutes of Pedagogy, 
Ethics, School Equipment and Organization, 
and Sociology in Relation to Education. These 
courses are closely correlated, and furnish 
thorough professional equipment for teachers 
wishing to fit themselves to become superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, and profes- 
sors in Normal Schools and the Pedagogical 
Departments of Colleges. 

Scholarship advantages. Eleventh year 
begins Sept. 26. For catalogue and informa- 
tion address the Dean, 

EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., 
University Building, Washington Square, 


New York Ciry. 


Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 20th. Fall 
erm begins September 13th. 

For Catalogues address the Registrar. 
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Entirely SPANISH—wirnoor a master. 


‘* PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR, AND CONVERSATION.” 


The latest and most successful method; gives imitated 
pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. 

“No better text-book.”"— Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.). 

“A very excellent treatise.”— Popular Educator. 

“Is all that is claimed for it.”— Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. 

PP. 107. PAPER BOARDS, 400.; CLOTH, 500. ; PUSTPAID. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION 8Q., N.Y. 
Publishers of the “* Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 





Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. BE. WINSHIP. 
Pree, 50 cents. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Cloth. 














Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 











OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pas CRANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIOG Speciai 
Course jor Su 3 of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie schoo! music teaching. 
Pupils pre for church and concert engage- 


ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potedam, N.Y. 
Established 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. f 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLE?T, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is-callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BREOKWITH. 
SCHOOL, 
h 


QtaTe NORMAL WESTFIELD, MASs. 
For bot 


sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FiroHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Princival. 





























FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


«oon LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addrese WinsHir TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 











USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
perience unn ssary. Write =_—s for particulars. 
CLARK & Co,, 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 











in 1000 Questions 


Moritz’ 1000 Questions. For the Entrance Exam- 
inations to the New York High Schools, the 
N. Y. Normal College, College of City of N 7 
St. Francis Xavier College, West Point, An- 
napolis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents. 

Answers to same. 50 cents. 

Recent Entrance Examination Questions. For 
the New York Normal College, the College 
of the City of New York, St. Francis Xavier's 
College, Columbia College, the High Schoois, 
Regents’ Examinations, West Point, Anna- 
polis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents, 

Answers to same. 50 cents. 

How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examina- 
tion, with recent Examination Questions and 

the Answers. 560 pages. $2.00. 

|| Craig’s Com. School Questions with Ans. $1.50. 

|| Henry's High School Questions with Ans. @1.50. 

Sherrill’s New Norm. Questions with Ans. 1,50. 











| HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
| __Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store | 

















A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 
PSYGHOLOGY 


OF INTEREST TO 
Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. 
Subseryption Price,-+++ $1.00 per Year. 
Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 


505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
______—_séBBOSTON, MASS. 


HE Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 

Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal Magnet- 
ism, and Clairvoyance, is now on sale, It is a 100 
page book, well illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 





